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OUTH NATICK, earliest 
known for its wealth of associ- 
ation with John Eliot’s mis- 

sion effort among the Indians, and 
more recently made prominent as 
the “Oldtown” of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s portraying, has many allure- 
ments as a pilgrimage-point, to-day. 
There is an attractive main highway 
of approach, a broad avenue which 
leads from the railroad station in 
\Vellesley, two miles distant, past 
the richly diversified acres of the 
\\'ellesley College Park, past the H. 
H. Hunnewell estate with its exten- 
sive arboretum, past the handsome 
country homes of the present Hun- 
newell generation, of the Shaws, the 
Sargents, and the Cheneys,—estates 
upon which liberal expenditure has 
been made with consummate skill 
and admirable result. Prosperity, 
attainment, great natural and ac- 
quired beauty are in evidence all 
along the way, and beyond, at the 
journey’s end, is the quiet. 

For South Natick is quiet. There 
is no steam railway within ordinary 
sight or sound, no local stir save the 
stated passing, crosswise through 
the town, of trolley cars running be- 
tween Natick and Needham, and the 
departure or arrival of coaches over 
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the main highway between Welles- 
ley and Bailey’s far-heralded hotel. 
The town’s personnel is made up, for 
the most part, of substantial homes 
and good old families—people who 
have a definite local pride and a 
strong public spirit, and who guard 
their treasures of history and ro- 
mance with keen appreciation. The 
charm of location and surroundings 
amply justifies Mrs. Stowe’s descrip- 
tion—"‘as pretty a village as ever 
laid itself down to rest on the banks 
of a tranquil river.” Pegan Hill and 
other highlands give an impressive 
background, while winding along 
the lowlands, 


—"the Charles—stripe of nether sky, 
Now hid by rounded apple trees between, 


Now flickering golden ‘thro’ a woodland 
screen, 

Slips seaward silently through marshes 
purple and green.” 

As voiceless, yet eloquent, sentinel 
to South Natick stands the Eliot 
Oak, and a short distance only, be- 
hind it, rises the Eliot Church. In 
front of the patriarch tree, the high- 
way of approach from Wellesley 
forks. On the left, the riverside and 
hillside teem with associations and 
landmarks of John Eliot, the In- 
dians, the early white settlers, the 
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characters and incidents of “Old- 
town Folks.” Here in the enclosed 
common are the monument to 
Eliot’s memory and the Bacon Free 
Library with the historical rooms. 
Still farther to the left are the Sam 
Lawson and Parson Lothrop houses. 
In oblique line, back from the oak 
again, is situated the hotel on the 
Eliakim Morrill tavern-site, while 
beyond the hotel and back of the 
church on the tree’s right, extends 
the old cemetery,—away. from which 
one’s thoughts travel without bar- 
tier or bound. 

It is a matter of record that John 
Eliot selected the land and to some 
extent organized his Natick settle- 
ment in 1650. South Natick, to-day, 
is in fact Old Natick: the Natick 
known to this generation is the 
larger subdivision on the north, 
through which the steam railway 
passes. The church building, in Old 
Natick, was completed in 1651, and 
previous to that Eliot assembled the 
Indians under a large oak tree to 
teach them and preach to them. The 
actual identity of the present “Eliot 
Oak” with that oak of two and a half 
centuries ago is a _ controverted 
point. Suffice it to say that the tree 
named the Eliot Oak, if not the 
veritable oak tree of that long ago 
time, represents the one under which 
Eliot gathered his dusky compan- 
ions. Longfellow has commemo- 
rated the historic annal in his sonnet 
on “Eliot’s Oak”: 


“Thou ancient oak! whose myriad leaves 
are loud 
With sounds of unintelligible speech, 
Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach 
Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd; 
With some mysterious gift of tongues en- 
dowed, 
Thou speakest a different dialect to each; 
To me a language that no man can teach, 
Of a lost race, long vanished like a cloud. 
For underneath thy shade, in days remote, 
Seated like Abraham at eventide 
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Beneath the oaks of Mamre, the un- 
known 
Apostle to the Indians, Eliot, wrote 
His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten, save by thee alone.” 


It is a sturdy tree, crowned by a 
noble uplift of branches. And a 
stone at its feet tells the quondam 
passer-by that this is “The Eliot 
Oak.” 

Almost directly behind the oak, 
from the Wellesley side of approach, 
rises the Eliot church,—a typical, 
tall-steepled New England struc- 
ture, with light painted, shingled ex- 
terior and conventional windows,— 
the fifth church building upon the 
spot, and a lineal descendant of John 
Eliot’s first meeting-house. Eliot 
himself went into the forest with the 
Indians while they felled and 
squared the timber, the Indians 
bringing it on their shoulders to the 
chosen place. The building was 
completed in 1651 by the Indians, 
excepting a few days’ assistance 
from an English carpenter. It was 
a plain wooden house, fifty feet in 
length by twenty-five in width, and 
two stories high. As the building 
was to serve the purposes of school- 
house, store and Study, as well as 
church, it must be a safe place, so it 
was surrounded by a fort, circular in 
form and palisaded with trees. The 
lower story of the house, which 
formed one room, was used for wor- 
ship on Sundays and for a school- 
roém on other days. Ina letter from 
Boston to England in 1651, John 
Wilson, describing the building, 
said: 


“And as there is a large Room below, so 
there is a like chamber above, in a corner 
whereof Mr. Eliot hath a little room in- 
closed, and a bed and bedstead therein, and 
in the same chamber the Indians do as in 
a Wardrobe hang up their skins and things 
of price, as counting them there to be safe 
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as well when the doors be open as when 
they be locked.” 


“THIS CHURCH STANDS ON THE 
SITE OF JOHN ELIOT’S INDIAN 


MEETING-HOUSE.” 
The first building fel! down, or John Eliot was 


was blown down, about 1699, and “Such priest as Chaucer sang in fervent 
the second one was erected in 1700, lays.” | 
with aid from the General Court. Briefly, the events of his early life 4 
The third church was built for “the may be summarized thus: He was 7 
new minister,” Rev. Oliver Peabody, baptized in the Widford parish 
who came here in 1721, and the church, Hertfordshire, England, 


t 
h 
4 
|- ONE OF THE INDIAN FARMS NOW LOCATED AND MARKED. 
“ fourth building, begun in 1753, but August 5, 1604—the exact date of 
not finished for several years later, his birth not being recorded; in his 
B» was taken down in 1800. Twenty- eigtheenth year he took his bach- 
eight years elapsed before the pres- ory . Gegree - J esus College, Cam- 
so ent edifice was erected and dedi- Maversity, enteres _ Holy 
er ’" Orders, and came to America in 
a cated—November 20, 1828. . It iS 1631, on board the ship Lion, with 
: known now as the Eliot Unitarian 4 large company of colonists, who 
gs Church, and bears inscription—that settled in the New England com- 
are 


he who runs may read— 


munity. History has chronicled his 


| 
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church, his subsequent settlement at 
Roxbury in 1632, where he labored 
for almost three score years, a faith- 
ful shepherd to his flock, leaving his 
mark on school as well as church. 
Like Chaucer's priest, 

“Wide was his parish and houses far 

asonder.” 

From Roxbury as a centre, Eliot 
wandered forth on foot or on horse- 
back into the surrounding wilder- 
ness in pursuit of opportunities of 
service. He became interested in 
the civilization of the Indians, and 
set about collecting them into settle- 
ments for their better instruction in 
letters, religion, agriculture, and the 
useful arts,—efforts that have given 
him immortality as the Apostle to 
the Indians. It would be super- 
fluous here to trace the development 
of his enterprise from the first meet- 
ing, at Nonantum in 1646, through 
his arduous journeyings to the red 
men in the wilderness, to the fruition 
of his desires in the establishment of 
the South Natick Indian settlement, 
in 1651, where, as well as in Indian 
villages elsewhere, he wrought and 
taught for years. 

Writing from Boston, August 27, 
16051, to the corporation established 
by Parliament for promoting the 
Gospel among the heathen in New 
England, John Endicott told of what 
he saw and heard on a lecture-day 
among the Indians, when an Indian 
made a prayer and address with 


“reverence, zeal, good affection and distinct 
utterance, which being done, Mr. Eliot 
taught in the Indian tongue about % of an 
hour. The Indians, which were in 
number, men and women, about 100, seemed 
the most of them so to attend him . . 
as if they would lose nothing of what was 
taught them, which reflected much upon 
some of our English hearers. After all 
there was a psalm sung in the Indian tongue 
and Indian metre to an English tune. I rid 
[rode] on purpose thither, being distant 
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acceptable services to the Boston ‘‘from my dwelling about 30 or 40 miles, and 


truly I account it of the best journeys | 
made these many years.” 


At the time of the building of the 
church, in 1651, for the Natick settle- 
ment, three streets were laid out, 
under Eliot’s guidance, two upon the 
north side and one upon the south, 
and the ground was divided into 
building lots, with yards and gar- 
dens attached. Along these streets 
the Indians built their houses, some 
after the English mode, others after 
the Indian. Between the north and 
south sides of the river—the Charles 
—they constructed a rude _ foot- 
bridge of timbers, in the form of an 
arch, and resting upon abutments of 
stone. And the present Eliot Bridge 
is on the site of that first bridge. In 
the course of years, through their 
leader’s encouragement, the Indians 
cleared the forests roundabout and 
broke up the ground. They built 
fences of stone and wood, enclosing 
their gardens and fields; they 
planted orchards, raised good crops 
of grain and hay, kept cattle, horses, 
swine and fowls; several of the 
Indian farms are now located and 
marked. Various trades were repre- 
sented among these Indians,—car- 
pentry, masonry, blacksmithing. 
They made baskets, and cut out 
lumber from the forest stores, and 
gathered furs of the fox and beaver. 
so that a considerable trade with the 
river towns below was carried on 
frbm this Indian village; and the 
people lived in comparative comfort 
on the fruits of their toil. Such is 
the industrial picture set forth in 
Captain Daniel Gookin’s report of 
1674, after the village had _ been 
planted here for twenty-three years. 
At this time there were in the village 
twenty-nine families, numbering 


about one hundred and fifty souls. 
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Eliot, at first, was the only 
preacher. But gradually he pre- 
pared young men among the Indians 
to fill his place. Daniel. Gookin, in 
his 1674 report—to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel Among the 
Indians—stated that 


“Mr. Eliot hath of late years fallen into a 
practice among the Indians, the better to 


forth, as from a seminary of virtue and 
piety, divers teachers that are employed in 
several new praying towns.” 


Two Indian teachers were é¢m- 
ployed in the school at the time of 
Gookin’s report,— Anthony and 
John Speen. Two constables were 


chosen annually, by the Indians 
themselves, to enforce the laws and 


CHARLES RIVER BELOW CHENEY'S BRIDGE. 


prepare and furnish them with abilitee to 
explicate and apply the Scriptures, by 
setting up a lecture among them in logic 
and theology, once every fortnight, all the 
summer, at Natick, whereat he is present 
and ready, and reads and explains to them 
the principles of those arts. And God hath 
been pleased graciously so to bless these 
means, that several of them, especially 
young men of acute parts, have gained 
much knowledge and are able to speak 
methodically and profitably unto any plain 
text of Scripture. From this little 
church and town of Natick hath issued 


preserve order. A marshal-general, 
also an Indian, having jurisdiction 


over all the “praying villages,” was 
appointed by the General Court. 
Waban was a local justice of the 
peace, “a person of great prudence 
and piety, held in high esteem both 
by the Indians and the English.” 
Waban was not learned in the tech- 


nicalities of the law, but he executed 
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it in a summary and impartial man- 
ner. The following is a copy of a 
warrant issued by him for the arrest 
of a certain troublesome offender: 


“You, you big Constable, quick you catch 
um Jeremiah Offscow, strong you hold um, 
safe you bring um before me, Waban, Jus- 
tice of the Peace.” 


There is also a unique sentence 
of Waban’s recorded in a case be- 
tween some drunken Indians of No- 
nantum: 


“Constable, tie um all up, and whip um 
plaintiff and whip um ’fendant and whip um 


_ witness.” 


For more than twenty years the 
experiment of civilization had been 
carried on, and a well-ordered, pros- 
perous village had been established 
here at Natick—‘“place of hills,” or 
“place of search.” Although there 
were occasional petty crimes and 
drunkenness among the _ Indians 
gathered here, still for the most part 
life was “decent in outward appear- 
ance, pure in morality, and under 
the watchful eye and guiding hand 
of Eliot, a humanizing and elevating 
influence had been established which 
gave promise of beneficent and far- 
reaching results.” 

On the breaking out of that terri- 
ble war—King Philip’s war—the 
general distrust on the part of the 
English of the “praying Indians” of 


_ Natick and the neighboring villages 


was greatly intensified. The worst 
reports about them were credited; 
they were believed to be in league 
with Philip, betraying the English 
and leading the Indian movements. 
And the stories grew and multi- 
plied. 

It was in vain that Eliot and 
Gookin pleaded for these Indians, 
showing that very few, if any, had 
left their villages to ally themselves 
with the enemy. The people de- 


manded their immediate removal to 
a place of safety, where they could 
do no harm. The Indian villages 
were accordingly broken up, the 
Indians being taken from their 
homes and placed upon a bleak 
island in Boston harbor, where in 
hunger, cold, and privations, they 
were kept during the winter of 
1675-6. And when at last the Eng- 
lish called on them for help, the 
Indians came to their aid and gave 
them the benefit of their sagacity 
and cunning in dealing with the foe, 
proving loyal to the English, and 
most efficient aids, if not the salva- 
tion of the white man’s settlements. 

After the war was over, the 
Indians were permitted to return to 
their villages. But their homes were 
in ruins, their fields and flocks well- 
nigh destroyed. The work that 
seemed so promising before the war 
was almost undone. In 1684, eight 
years after the war, Eliot said there 
were only four villages left. In- 
creasing age lengthened the inter- 
vals of the Apostle’s visits, and after 
his death, in 1690, little more is 
heard of the “praying Indians.” 
Takawambpait did his best in his 
time. But the trend of the world 
was not the way of the Indian. The 
Natick settlement continued to exist 
as an Indian town or village until 
1763, when it was reorganized as an 
English town. At that time there 
were but thirty-seven Indians of 
pure descent in the place. 

Thé Natick Indian Takawambpait 
deserves more than passing men- 
tion. John Eliot found him worthy, 
and appointed him to continue the 
mission work. A reference in Judge 
Sewall’s diary states that “Daniel 
Takawambpait was ordained No- 
vember, 1689, ye first Indian minis- 
ter.” Rev. Grandal Rawson, of Men- 
don, visited Natick in 1698 and re- 
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ported that he found here a small 
church of which Daniel Takawamb- 
pait was the pastor. “Takawamb- 
pait’s memory is tangibly preserved 
by the headstone of his grave, which 
stands in line with the fence on 
Pleasant street, not far from the 
church and the monument to John 
Eliot. It is the only marked grave- 
stone remaining within the limits of 
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It has sometimes been suggested 
that Eliot’s effort on behalf of the 
Indian was a fruitless one, that his 
translation of the Bible into the 
Indian language, a marvellous ac- 
complishment in philology, was a 
wasted labor of love. No more 
fitting refutation of such a view 
could be given than the words of the 
Rev. Leverett R. Daniels, for several 
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the Indian burying-ground. The 
stone, of simple, primitive workman- 
ship, bears this inscription : 


Here Lyes the 
Body of 
Daniel Takawambpait, 
Aged 64 years. 
Died 
September the 17, 1716. 


years pastor of the Eliot church in 
South Natick: “Things so high, so 
noble, cannot die. The ages seek 
out the high hopes, the self-sacri- 
ficing aspirations of individual men, 
and enshrine them in the hearts and 
minds of future generations.” John 
Eliot was centuries ahead of his time 
in our country. To-day his ideas of 
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education and Christianization are 
being carried out not only in Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle, but in scores o 
other places. 


“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.” 


Unlike many of the surrounding 
towns, Natick for the first seventy 
years of its history was almost ex- 
clusively an Indian village. Its 
period of actual white settlement is 
exceeded in length by Sherborn, 
Framington, Weston, Needham and 
Dedham. For everything they ac- 
quired of religion, morality, educa- 
tion, even the land to hold, the 
Indians were indebted primarily to 
the sagacity and energy of Eliot. 
But when the good influence of Eliot 
and his associates began to wane, 
they forgot many of the lessons they 
had learned, while, simultaneously, 
owing to the action of several defi- 
nite causes, their numbers became 
much reduced. These circumstances 
combined to make an opening for 
the white man who had looked with 
ambitious eye on the rich farming 
lands possessed by the Indians. And 
from the time of the first white 
settlers, about 1718, there is handed 
down a record, not without its pa- 
thetic side, of the gradual displace- 
ment of the original owners by the 
incoming and stronger race. 

In 1721, when Rev. Oliver Pea- 
body—Eliot’s successor after a long 
lapse of years, save for the Indian 
preachers—was sent to Natick by 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, he found but two white 
families in the place, the Thomas 
Sawin and the Jonathan Carver 
families, whose names occur con- 
spicuously in Natick’s early history. 
David Morse, the third settler, came 
here from Sherborn in 1727 and was 


long a leader among the whites and 
the Indians. 

Mr. Peabody preached, as a mis- 
sionary, for eight years, after which 
a church was embodied (in 1729) and 
he was ordained its minister. He 
was a zealous, untiring worker, and 
it is stated that during thirty-one 
years of service in this, his first and 
only pastorate, he improved the 
moral and spiritual status of the 
Indians, helped many to throw off 
the habits of intemperance which 
had become fastened upon them, 
taught them to till their farms more 
economically and skilfully. In these 
years he baptized one hundred and 
ninety-one Indians and four hundred 
and twenty-two English. The Pea- 
body family lived in a house on Eliot 
street, built shortly after the mis- 
sionary came, and destroyed by fire 
in 1867. In the spring of 1722 the 
Indians brought, as tokens of their 
good will, two elm trees, “The 
Friendship Elms,” planting them 
with much ceremony in front of the 
house, and these trees flourished 
about ninety vears, when, failing, 
they were cut down. 

But although practically all the 
outward visible signs of the Indian 
race have vanished from the South 
Natick of to-day, many landmarks 
and legends remain. The Taka- 
wambpait grave-stone tells its own 
Significant story. Sites of Indian 
farms have been carefully located 
and marked by stone monuments. 
One such monument shows where 
Hannah Dexter, the far-famed In- 
dian doctor, lived—a _ well-known 
character, who was sent for from all 
the region roundabout, as she had 
the reputation of effecting wonder- 
ful cures, but who herself met a 
tragic fate, on the eve of December 
6, 1821, having been pushed into the: 
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fire by her grandson, Joseph Pur- 
chase. 

The gently-gradual.southern slope 
of the hill which is in effect the 
town-centre to-day, was chosen by 
the Indians at a very early date in 
the settlement as their burying 
ground. When Mr. William Big- 
low wrote, in 1830, his excellent 
though brief history of Natick, he 


found in these graves, such as beads, 
spoons, arrow-heads—placed there 
undoubtedly in. acc@rdance with the 
customs of the Indians—have been 
preserved in the town historical 
collections. 

The Historical, Natural History 
and Library Society of South Natick 
is to-day the stronghold for all that 
can be gathered of local value. With 
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stated that within his memory the 
remains of Indians from the sur- 
rounding country were brought here 
and deposited in this burying- 
ground. And only a few years ago 
a statement was made, on good 
authority, that it was hardly possi- 
ble to remove the earth anywhere in 
the allotted limit without opening 
Indian graves. Many of the articles 


such a historic record as South 
Natick could show, it was natural 
that some means should be adopted 
for the collection and preservation 
of historic material. Until 1860, 
however, only individual efforts 
were made here and there,—except 
the town’s public celebration in 1851, 


of its two hundredth anniversary. A 


pamphlet history of the town had 
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been published by William Biglow 
in 1830, and a somewhat more ex- 
tended history by Oliver N. Bacon 
in 1856. bes 

In 1869, January 6, Rev. Horatio 
Alger and a number of gentlemen in 
South Natick met to discuss the ex- 
pediency of forming a historical and 
natural history society, and on Feb- 
ruary 22 the society was organized 
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Babcock, directors. Quarterly busi- 
ness meetings were arranged, and, 
in due time, a course of lectures was 
inaugurated,—the first lecture, on 
“New England’s Place in History,” 
being given by Prof. Calvin E. 
Stowe, D. D., a native of the town, 
and, as he himself often commented, 
“chiefly known as the husband of his 
wife.” Through 1870 and ’71 the 
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with Rev. Horatio Alger as president; 
Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, LL. D., vice- 
president; Joseph Dowe, recording 
secretary; Rev. Stephen C. Strong, 
corresponding secretary; William 
Edwards, treasurer and natural his- 
tory curator; Dr. George J. Town- 
send, Dr. George C. Lincoln, Elijah 
Perry, C. B. Dana and Amory L. 


infant society made rapid and vigor- 
ous strides, and by the first of 
March, 1872, a varied, valuable col- 
lection of animals, birds, botanical 
specimens and historical relics had 
been secured, the collection being 
located in rooms over some shops in 
the town. Among these relics were 
the sounding-board under which 
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Rev. Oliver Peabody preached, the 
bridal robe and slippers worn by 
Mrs. Stephen Badger, “Eady Lo- 
throp,” specimens of pottery made 
by the Natick Indians, and many 
other articles having local associ- 
ations. 

On a bitterly cold night in early 
March, 1872, a fire reduced the build- 


begin the work of gathering a new 
collection. During 1872 the society 
was reorganized, its work enlarged, 
and new rooms fitted for its 
museum. Steps were now taken to 
form a corporation, and on the 21st 
of February, 1873, an agreement of 
association was signed by H. H. 
Hunnewell, Asa Gray, William Claf- 


THE PRESENT ELIOT BRIDGE, ON THE SITE OF THE FIRST INDIAN BRIDGE. 


ing and the collections to ashes; at 
the same time, also, the old tavern 
and nearly all the business blocks in 
the town were burned. The society 
did not suffer a total loss, however, 
for, although money could not re- 
place the lost relics nor the record 
book of donations to the society, an 
instirance policy of $500 secured to 
the society money with which to 


lin, Judge J. W. Bacon, Rev. Ho- 
ratio Alger, Jackson Bigelow, Dr. 
George J. Townsend, William Ed- 
wards and others, for the most part 
residents of South Natick, to form a 
Historical, Natural History and 
Library Society, to be chartered by 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. The charter was in due sea- 
son obtained, and the corporation 
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began work successfully, with Rev. 
Horatio Alger as president. 

In 1878, by the will of Oliver 
Bacon,.who died in April of that 
year, about $40,000 worth of prop- 
erty was left to build a _ public 
library, with the provision that the 
Historical Society should have suit- 
able rooms provided for its museum, 
free of rent forever. The Bacon 
Free Library, a well-arranged, suit- 
able,substantial brick fireproof build- 
ing, was erected in 1880, and the 
ground floor has been used since 
1881 for the historical collection. In 
the summer of 1881, a society seal 
was procured, which, in design, de- 
picts the Apostle Eliot presenting 
the Bible to a group of Indians gath- 
ered under the Eliot Oak. 

The society held a series of Field- 
Day meetings in May, 1881, 82 and 
°83, when members and their guests 
visited historical sites and houses in 
the vicinity and heard descriptive 
papers read. On May 30, 1900, an- 
other historical Field Day was held, 
and through a suggestion made at 
this meeting, a committee was 
chosen to arrange for the observ- 
ance of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of 
South Natick. After due confer- 
ence, the society formed by the De- 
scendants of John Eliot arranged to 
hold its second reunion in South 
Natick, July 3, 1901, and the Histor- 
ical Society selected July 4 as the 
day for its anniversary celebration. 
On both these days, two years ago, 
admirably ordered and thoroughly 
interesting programmes were Car- 
ried out. 

Ever since its organization, the 
Historical, Natural History and 
Library Society of South Natick has 
been ably officered, and has benefited 
by much devoted effort on the part 
of its members. The governing- 


board at present is composed of Mr. 
Gustavus Smith, president ; Mr. Wil- 
liam Pfeiffer, vice-president; Mr. M. 
V. B. Bartlett, treasurer; Mrs. M. V. 
B. Bartlett, recording secretary; 
Mr. Osborne R. Perry, correspond- 
ing secretary; Miss Ida H. Morse, 
custodian and historical curator; 
Mr. Henry Pfeiffer, natural history 
curator, and a board of ten directors, 
which includes the first five officers 
named. 

From time to time, mainly through 
gifts, have been gathered into the 
library building collections of which 
the town’s people may justly be 
proud. The library in itself, besides 
containing valuable old books and 
papers, is well stocked with modern 
books, and is a recognized centre of 
influence. In these fortunate days 
a multitude of towns and villages 
have libraries. Few towns, how- 
ever, possess so carefully arranged 
and representative natural history 
and historical collections as South 
Natick. 

The natural history accumula- 
tions, of birds, butterflies, fishes, 
reptiles, mammals, corals, shells, 
mosses, lichens, represent a wide 
range of countries as well as many 
exceedingly choice and rare speci- 
mens. It is the local historical lore 
embodied here, however, which has 
for the present purpose most of in- 
terest. 

Indian axes, spears, gouges, arrow- 
heads, primitive cooking utensils of 
both the Indians and the white peo- 
ple, tin ovens, foot-stoves, speci- 
inens of fine needlework, samplers, 
spinning implements, make up a col- 
lection illustrative of the daily life 
and character of the old-time days. 
Some of the articles are especially 
noteworthy in detail. Among these 
is a hand-made wooden rose-mill— 
believed to be two hundred years old 
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—for grinding the petals of roses to 
make rose-conserve, a favorite sweet- 
meat in colonial times; a clumsy 
toasting-iron for use before the fire- 
place; a Yankee baker, made to 
“hug close to the fire;” a wooden 
cheese-mill for grinding the curd be- 
fore it was pressed; candle-molds, 
bearing marks of much use, and 
several home-made spoons. 


Town, the Indian colony near Ban- 
gor, in Maine. Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe, son of Samuel and Hepzibah 
(Biglow) Stowe, was born in South 
Natick in 1802, in a small house 
which stood just south of the present 
Merchants’ Block. Always having 
kept a warm affection for the home 
of his youth, Mr. Stowe was desir- 
ous that his gifted wife should em- 


SAM LAWTON’S HOUSE. 


“Oldtown, with its elm trees, its 
great square white houses, its meet- 
ing-house and tavern and _ black- 
smith’s shop and mill,’—the Old- 
town of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
description, is no other than South 
Natick,—although sometimes, and 
naturally enough, the name and lo- 
cality are confounded with Old 


body in a book local scenes and inci- 
dents which should picture New 
England life and character at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. In 
November 1866, Mr. and Mrs. Stowe 
came to South Natick to collect ma- 
terial for “Oldtown Folks.” It was 
in the large square wooden house,— 
sometimes called the White House, 
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and with whose front fence the 
Takawampbait gravestone is in line, 
—that they stayed on this visit. The 
book itself was written in the 
Stowe’s Florida home. 

In her preface to “Oldtown 
Folks,’ Mrs. Stowe wrote “My 
studies for this have been 
Pre-Raphaelite,—taken from _ real 
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is a literary tapestry, of which the 
Natick of a century ago forms the 
canvas background, but over and 
through the sober threads of fact 
the genuis of the author has woven 
the brighter threads of fancy to 
make an artistic and harmonious 
picture.” 

Professor Stowe’s youth is well 


ISLAND RETREAT OF HORACE AND HARRY IN “OLDTOWN.” 


characters, real scenes, and real in- 
cidents. And some of thage things 
in the story which may appear most 
romantic and like fiction are simple 
renderings and applications of fact.” 

The story is naturally not closely 
accurate as to dates or geography, 


_and some of its characters had no 


counterparts in the early life of the 
town. As has been said “The book 


portrayed in the character of Horace 
Holyoke, the presumable narrator of 
the story, who, in the intervals of 
time between doing chores and run- 
ning errands, delighted to wade over 
to the island by the mill-dam, and 
shut in a leafy thicket which he 
called his study, pore over the old 
books left him by his father. 
Besides “Horace Holyoke,” the 
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principal personages named in the 
‘story, who have been clearly identi- 
fied, are the Lothrops, the Badgers, 
and Sam Lawson. “Parson Lo- 
throp” is the Rev. Stephen Badger, 
“Deacon Badger” is Deacon William 


Biglow, “Sam Lawson” is Samuel 
Lawton. 
Rev. Stephen Badger came to 


South Natick in 1753, successor to 
the Rev. Oliver Peabody. Mr. Bad- 
ger, a native of Charlestown and a 
graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1747, was selected by the 
same English Society which had 
sent Mr. Peabody here, and Mr. 
Badger ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the community through a 
long lifetime. He survived his first 
wife by twenty-one years, but his 
second wife—‘Lady Lothrop,” 
whose coming to town made such a 
stir in Oldtown,—outlived him 
twenty years. The Badger parson- 
age, built about 1753, on Eliot 
street, is standing yet, and is con» 
monly spoken of as the “Parson Lo- 
throp House.” In front of the house 
is a large, stately elm tree, the sur- 
viving one of the two “Friendship 
Elms” planted here by the Indians, 
who thus signified for the second 
time their good will toward the in- 
cumbent minister. The house is 
now owned by Mr. Arthur Hunne- 
well. 

Every Sunday in the old meeting- 
house on the site of the present Eliot 
Church, came together the entire 
population of the neighborhood, 
men, women, children, aristocrat 
and vagrant, to all of whom Parson 
Badger, in flowing blaek silk gown 
and spotless bands, preached sound, 
accepted doctrine. The Indians— 
diminished relics of Eliot’s flock— 
were included in the congregation, 
certain benches being reserved for 
them in the centre of the church. 
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A conspicuous figure in the church 
life—in fact, as in  fiction—was 
Deacon William Biglow (the name 
was then spelled without the “e”), 
maternal grandfather of Professor 
Stowe. William Biglow was the 
first of his name to settle here, and 
was a minute-man in 1775. The site 
of his house was near the southeast 
corner of the present library 
grounds. Deacon Bigelow appears to 
have Been a prosperous man for the 
times; close by the homestead lot 
stood his saw and grist-mill; he also 
owned a farm, and in addition to the 
sawing of logs and the grinding of 
corn, manufactured paper. At the 
Biglow homestead “the wandering 
Indian was never denied a good 
meal, a seat by the kitchen fire, a 
mug of cider and a bed in the barn.” 
In the story, Horace Holyoke says: 


“My grandfather, out of his ample apple 
orchard, always made one hogshead of 
cider which was called the Indian hogs- 
head, and which was known always to be 
on tap for them; and my grandmother not 
only gave them food, but more than once 
would provide them with blankets, and 
allow them to lie down and sleep by her 
great kitchen fire.” 


Sam Lawson was a frequent vis- 
itor at this same hospitable fireside. 
And his is said to be the character 
most true to life, in Mrs. Stowe’s 
story. He appears not only in “Old- 
town Folks,” but is also the presum- 
able story-teller in Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Sam Lawson’s Fireside Stories”— 
which embody much of the Natick 
folk-lore. Sam Lawson was 


“a tall, shambling, loose-jointed man, with 
a long, thin visage, prominent watery eyes, 
very fluttering and seedy habiliments. . . 
Of respectable family, and not destitute of 
education, he was an expert in at least five 
or six differemt kinds of handicraft, in all 
of which he had been pronounced by the 
knowing ones to be a capable workman, ‘if 
only he would stick to it. He had a black- 
smith’s shop, where, when the fit was on 
him, he would shoe a horse better than any 
man in the county.” 
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But Sam was essentially, good- 
naturedly, incurably indolent, to the 
great vexation of his wife Hepsy: 


“Hepsy, she’s at me from morning till 
night,” said Sam. “First it’s one thing and 
then another. One day she’s at me .. . 
‘cause the wind’s east, and fetches the 
smoke down chimbley. I tell her, ‘Hepsy, 
now look here,—do I make the wind blow ?’ 
But it’s no use talkin’ to Hepsy. .. . 
Hepsy hain’t no sort o’ patience. Why, jest 
this mornin’, I was a-tellin’ her to count up 
her marcies, and I ’clare for’t, if I didn't 
think she'd a-throwed the tongs at me.” 


“In all Oldtown there was no 
better story-teller than Sam Law- 
son.” He was something of a phil- 
osopher, also, and many of his say- 
ings have passed into a kind of 
proverbs. “Jest mind and remem- 
ber and allers see what there is in a 
providence afore you quarrel with 
it,” is a characteristic expression. 
And another: “There’s places where 
folks jest lets go ’cause they hes to.” 
Philosaphical, indeed, are these 
shrewd utterances: “There ain't 
nothin’ lasts forever! Wait long 
enough, and ’most everything blows 
over,” and “That ’are’s jest the way 
folks go all their lives. It’s all fuss, 
fuss, and stew, stew, till ye get some- 
where; and then it’s fuss, fuss, ana 
stew, stew, to get back again: jump 
here and scratch your eyes out, and 
jump there and scratch ’em in again, 
—that ’are’s life.” 

The “Sam Lawson,” or Lawton, 
house stands on Eliot street, be- 
tween the Parson Lothrop house on 
the one hand and the tavern-site on 
the other, and not far from the 
Bacon Free Library. The basement, 
Sam used for his blacksmith shop. 
He occupied this place from 1798 to 
1812, when he sold it, and leased a 
small one-story house with bas«- 
ment below, nearly opposite. Here 
he lived until his removal to Newton 
Lower Falls, in 1828, where he died 


January 22, 1862, aged eighty-eight 
years. 

South Natick had its travellers’ 
stopping-place, as a matter of 
course,in the old days. In 1872, Elia- 
kim Morrill—who was born in Wil- 
mington, Massachusetts, in 1751, of 
a notable family—bought the land 
now occupied by Bailey’s Hotel, two 
dwelling-houses and the schoolhouse 
near by, and built a tavern, which 
he kept for seventeen years, and 
which, passing through various 
hands, stood until 1872, when it was 
destroyed in the same fire that laid 
waste the historical collection. 
Bailey’s Hotel was erected in 1873, 
and has proved an honorable suc- 
cessor to the old-time inn, where 
shelter, hospitality and entertain- 
ment had been so long and so amply 
furnished—‘“when fires of hickory 
and oak wood blazed upon the wide 
open hearth, in the low-studded 
‘common-room,’ and the loggerheads 
were heating in the coals, and the 
fragrant smell of the turkeys, or 
beef, or pork roasting on the spit be- 
fore the open fireplace in the kitchen 
filled all the house.” 

The Uncle ‘Liakim, sometimes 
Uncle Fly, of Mrs. Stowe’s book 
bears slight resemblance to Mr. 
Eliakim Morrill, the traditions of 
whom were undoubtedly made elas- 
tic for the purposes of the story. 
Eliakim Morrill removed from 
Natick to Dedham about 1799, and 
died forty years before “Oldtown 
Folks” was published. One of his 
descendants, S. B. Noyes, of Canton, 
wrote of him a few years ago: 


“I delight to dwell upon the picture of the 
old tavern as presided over by my grand- 
father,—not as he was in his old age, when 
he used to take me with him in a square- 
topped ‘one-horse shay’ from Dedham to 
Boston, a distance of ten miles, and back 
in the same day; he dressed in short 
clothes, black silk stockings, silver knee 
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buckles and shoe buckles,—but as a younger 
man, a host on hospitable thoughts intent, 
as he was always in his later years.” 


As many a traveller laid himself 
down to rest, at the day’s end, in the 
old tavern, so many a town’s man 
laid himself down to his last sleep, 
at his life-journey’s end, in the old 
cemetery, which is just beyond the 
tavern site, and in sight on the right 
from the Eliot Oak. The cemetery 
lies close to the northern limit of the 
Indian burying-ground, and the land 
was granted by the Proprietors of 
Natick to the Rev. Oliver Peabody 
and his successors, June 22, 1731. 
Here, on time-worn stones, may be 
found the names of many honored 
families of the town, — Biglow, 
Bacon, Jones, Stowe, Morse, Thayer, 
Broad, and others. 

The earliest date is found on a 
stone near the road, which bears the 
inscription: “Here Lyes Buried the 
Body of Mehettable Dyer, aged 30 
years. Dec’d June ye 11th, 1733.” 
Rev. Oliver Peabody, who died in 
1752, is buried here, and his grave- 
stone is marked with a long Latin 
inscription which commemorates his 
virtues, wisdom and devoted labors. 
Here, also, is the grave of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Badger. As the stone 
sets forth: 

“Deposited in this enclosure are the re- 
mains of Rev. Stephen Badger. He was 
chosen by the Commissioners for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in New England, and or- 
dained as a missionary over the Indians in 
Natick, March 27, 1753. Died August 28, 
1803. Respect this stone. As a tribute of 
affectionate respect this stone is here placed. 


While memory fond each virtue shall 
renew.” 


Many of the stones date well back 
into the eighteenth century. Their 
inscriptions are suggestive of 
ancient hymns and “Young’s Night 
Thoughts.” These eighteenth cen- 
tury tablets contain many curious 


names,—Lerniah, Kesiah, Medora, 
Pardon, Peltiah, Lampetia, Eupha- 
mia, Olynda, Josephame. A peculi- 
arity of the early inscriptions is the 
poetic sentiment expressed in the 
first person, as if the deceased were 
speaking; for instance, the follow- 
ing: 

“Friend or physician could not save 

My mortal body from the grave; 


Nor can the grave confine me here 
When Christ shall call me to appear.” 


Another admonishes thus: 


“My friend, when you do read these lines, 
I hope you'll bear it in your minds 

How instantly that I did die 

And went into eternity.” 


There is one quaint bit of poetiz- 
ing which is full of pathos. Over a 
little mound is a stone marked, 
“Patty Smith, aged 15 mos. 25 days,” 
with these words below: 


“A pleasant plant, a blooming flower, 
Cut down and withered in an hour.” 


Three headstones in the old ceme- 
tery read thus: 


Sarah Eliot, daughter of Dea. John Eliot, 
of Boston, died September 6th, 1787. Aged 
62 years. 


Silence Eliot, daughter of Dea. John 
Eliot, of Boston, died August 2d, 1790. 
Aged 60 years. 


Joseph Eliot, son of Dea. John Eliot, of 
Boston, died September 25th, 1782. Aged 
54 years. 


Deacon John Eliot, of Boston, was 
a grandson of Jacob Eliot, brother to 
John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians. Deacon John Eliot mar- 
ried for his third wife Mrs. Hannah, 
widow of Rev. Oliver Peabody, 
which doubtless explains the fact of 
Deacon Eliot’s son and daughters 
being buried here, as his widow re- 
turned to Natick after his death. 
Some of the fine needlework 
wrought by Sarah and Silence Eliot, 
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who were deaf mutes, is in the his- 
torical rooms. 

The half has not been told about 
South Natick. Many a relic, many a 
house and landmark, is the nucleus 
for a story. Many a family,—the 
Carvers, Sawins, Bacons, Morses, as 
well as the Badgers and Bigelows— 
has been conspicuous in town af- 
fairs. “Sacred to the memory of” 
seems written everywhere. 

Even a brief record of South 
Natick would be incomplete without 
a mention of Samuel Welles, Jr., 
who, “in 1770, owned more land in 
the town than any other person.” 
Much of this land is now comprised 
in the Hunnewell estates. Samuel 
Welles, Jr., was a great-grandson of 
Governor Thomas Welles, of Con- 
necticut, and on his mother’s side a 
descendant of the Eliots. Mr. Welles 
was one of the leading and most 
_successful business men of Boston, 
and although his largest interests 
were in Boston, he identified himself 
from the first of his purchases with 
the town affairs of Natick. Many 
prominent positions and offices of 
trust were bestowed upon him by 
the town’s people. As Selectman he 
approved a bill which, entered upon 
the town records, incidentally shows 
something of the school system of 
the day: 

“Natick, Septm. 5, 1773. 

“The Deestrict of Natick Dr. to Betty 
Carver for keppen scolle & Boarden 10 
weeks at four shillins & ten ya = weke, 


£2, 8s, od. Errors excepted By 
“BETTY CARVER. 
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As the school-mistress was mar- 
ried during her term of service, Mr. 
Welles warns the town treasurer 
“not to pay the bill unless her hus- 
band also signs it.” 

Another entry on the town records 
has reference to the freeing of a 
black man named Caesar Thompson, 
one of Mr. Welles’s servants: 


“Boston, Feb. 18, 1783. 
“This may certify, to all whom it may 
concern, that I this day, fully and freely 
give to Caesar Thompson his freedom. 
“Witness my hand. 


“SAMUEL WELLES. 


“A true copy. Attest: 
“ABIJAH STRATTON, Town Clerk.” 


The Welles family continued to 
be prominent in these parts for many 
years, and when the new township 
was set off from West Needham, in 
1881, it was named, in honor of this 
family, Wellesley. 

The half has not been told. But 
space will not permit the dwelling 
upon additional details concerning 
past and present South Natick. Of 
the facts herein related, be it said 
that they are the most accurate one 

“could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history.” 

And the place is well worth think- 
ing o’er, as a pilgrimage point,—this 
Oldtown of to-day, where exist, in 
happy conjunction, surpassing nat- 
ural beauty, rich stores of local his- 
tory and romance, and unfailing 
courtesy on the part of the town’s 
people. 
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At the Home of Mrs. Elizabeth 


Stuart 


Phelps 


By Jane A. STEWART 


ERHAPS less is_ generally 
known of any other living 
American author than of the 

forceful writer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward. Her avoidance 
of public prominence is the outcome 
of a natural diffidence, of partial ill- 
health and of a complete devotion 
to her art. The sense of reserve and 
an innate distaste for anything sug- 
gestive of notoriety has led her to 
close the doors tightly upon her pri- 
vate life. 

Yet Mrs. Ward is not in any de- 
gree a hermit. She often receives 
visitors, with whom she converses 
freely on topics of the day. It was 
the writer’s good fortune to spend 
an afternoon, not long since, with 
the brilliant author at her winter 
home in Newton, not far from Bos- 
ton. 

A quick sense of delighted antici- 
pation came as I alighted from the 
train at the pretty suburb and 
stepped into a carriage for the two- 
mile drive to Oak Hill. 

Though born more than half a 
century ago, “within a mile of Bos- 
ton State House,’ Mrs. Ward has 
never lived in the metropolis. From 
earliest years she has lived at An- 
dover. But since her marriage, some 
twelve years ago, she and Mr. Ward 
have resided at Newton Centre. 

One naturally looks for an 
author’s home in a suburb. It was 
to secure the desired solitude and 
seclusion that the Newton location 
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was chosen. “The distractions, the 
exhaustions, the savage noises, the 
demands of town life, are for me,” 
she declares, “mortal enemies to 
thought, to sleep and to study; its 
extremes of squalor and of splendor 
do not stimulate but sadden me; cer- 
tain phases of its society I pro- 
foundly value, but would sacrifice 
them to the heaven of country quiet, 
if I had to choose between.” 

The transition from city to suburb 
and then to country is quickly made 
in the thirty-minute ride from Bos- 
ton to Mrs. Ward’s home. Surely 
the environs of well-to-do Newton 
carry no suggestion of urban under- 
life and sorrows. In an inconceiv- 
ably short time the carriage, or, if 
one is a good pedestrian, a smart 
walk, takes one-into all_the beauty 
and seclusion of the real country 
side. 

After a brief quarter of an hour, 
the carriage departs suddenly from 
the road and brings one almost un- 
expectedly upon the gravel drive- 
way, which circles directly in front 
of Mrs. Ward’s door. 

The dwelling is a modest one. It 
is of two and one-half stories, 
painted the traditional white, with 
green blinds. Dormer windows 
break the outlines of the sloping 
roof, back and irout. There are no 
trees near the house, which is set in 
a “sweet field of living green” on 
the crest of a lovely slope command- 
ing an enchanting and unbroken 
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outlook of hill and valley for thirty 
miles. 

The home is just such a place as 
would rejoice the heart of one of re- 
tiring temperament and of modest 
wants. The ardent lover of natural 
beauty should find ample gratifica- 
tion in an environment so full of 
nature’s most lovely manifestations 
in field and wood. 

A plain small porch protects Mrs. 
Ward’s front door. In response to 
my ring, the author herself ap- 
peared. With unaffected cordiality 
she invited me in. And with the 
thoughtfulness which is one of her 
chief characteristics, she remarked 
at once, “Do not tell the man to call 
for you; I will see that you are taken 
back to the station.” 

Mrs. Ward is an impressive per- 
sonality. An expressive, mobile 
face, a tall figure, suggestive of 
vigor and activity, and a manner 
cheerful, hearty and sincere, set off 
a marked individuality. She ap- 
peared exceedingly approachable, 
agreeable and kind. 

A low, narrow hall runs through 
the heart of the author’s home. At 
the rear is the study, a small room 
opening on a veranda looking to the 
west. The simplicity and plainness 
of the interior reminded one of Mrs. 
Ward’s own words regarding her 
home: | 

“Plain New England comfort and econ- 
omy we consider to be in princely circum- 
stances. Our upholstery hangs in our sil- 
ver birches and bronze chestnuts, our red 
oaks and olive pines. Our Wilton and Ax- 
minster lie in our clovers and snowdrifts. 
Our bric-a-brac shines on the boughs of our 
apple trees when the blossom blushes. Our 
jewels blaze on the tips of our pine-fronds 
when the ice-storms glaze and the sun of 
the winter thaw is hot. Out galleries are 
filled with the masterpieces of May and of 
October, framed in quiet study windows, 
whose moods we choose to fit with ours.” 

“We can never quite want for society,” 


she continues, “when our pine groves talk; 
they have taught us their language and we 
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need no translator when the winds are 
abroad. The piano rings to the accompani- 
ment of grand winter storms, from which 
only the true country-lover never shrinks; 
and the books on their: shelves or tables 
turn loving faces to the readers, who do not 
count the evenings dull in the society of 
these loyal and life-long friends. The coun- 
try-side without and the fireside within 
open the book of home together; and the 
word they read is peace.” 


I was ushered at once into the 
author’s study. A very beautiful 
spaniel, Mrs. Ward’s pet Fée, im- 
maculately white and fresh from his 
bath, gave me a vociferous greeting, 
and scarcely remitted his welcome 
even when affectionately com- 
manded by his mistress, whose ten- 
derness for animals is among her 
chief attributes. 

Half reclining in her favorite 
chair, in the study, with arms 
thrown back above her head, Mrs. 
Ward talked interestingly for an 
hour, the chief theme being the 
cause of anti-vivisection, of which 
she has become a consistent and per- 
sistent advocate. 

“I am sorry I did not go into the 
work twenty years ago. And if I 
had known as much as I know now, 
I would have devoted my life to it,” 
She declared with characteristic 
frankness and vigor. 

At the advent of the housekeeper 
with a large vase of fine yellow Mar- 
guerites, Mrs. Ward paused. In a 
simple, unconscious way, she rose 
and crossed the little room to the 
stand near the window, where the 
flowers had been placed. Putting 
both her hands tenderly under the 
drooping sprays of the winsome 
blossoms, she pressed them close 
and tenderly, gazing thoughtfully 
and earnestly at them. Then look- 
ing silently for a moment out of the 
window, she returned to her seat 
and resumed the thread of her con- 
versation. 
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I was impressed by her decision 
of manner, her animation and her 
force of expression. Although not 
fluent (“I can write much more com- 
fortably than I can talk,” she says), 
her command of language is evi- 
dent. Her precision and care in the 
selection of phraseology are notice- 
able. Occasionally she would pause 
for just the right word to present 
itself. “Everything else can wait,” 
she was saying, “until this blot on 
Christian civilization (vivisection) 
shall be’—and coming to a sudden 
stop, she looked at me quizzically, 
and asked, “What do you do to a 
blot?” “Eliminated?” I ventured to 
suggest. “Sponged out,” she con- 
cluded with a cheerful laugh. 

I was naturally sorry when the 
time for the daily drive had come, 
which meant the breaking off of the 
pleasant visit, although I was to 
share a portion of the ride. Every 
afternoon, it seems, Mrs. Ward’s 
custom is to drive in an open or 
closed carriage, as the weather may 
determine. On this occasion, as the 
clouds had begun to look threaten- 
ing, it was the closed carriage which 


was brought out. Holding the lines 
over the sober white horse was a 
coachman, whose voice, “like the 
sound of many waters,” proclaimed 
him to be a transplanted seafarer. 
On the brief ride to the station Mrs. 
Ward said but little. But her ob- 
servant cye seemed to take in every 
detail of the passing scenes. A pros- 
trate tree-trunk, which had fallen 
across the electric wires, caused her 
to remark, “We shall have a dark 
street to-night.” Referring to the 
case of a noted reform leader who 
had apologized in the most magnan- 
imous manner before her constit- 
uency for an error, she thoughtfully 
said, “We are greatest when we 
humble ourselves.” 

As I parted from my distinguished 
hostess I felt that I had met 


“A Nature wise 


With watching from the dim verge of the 
time, 

What things to be are visible in the gleams 

Thrown forward on them from the lumin- 
ous past, 

Wise with the history of its own frail heart, 

With reverence and with sorrow and with 


ove, 
Broad as the world for freedom and for 


A Friend To Me 


By Crarence H. URNER 
ATURE hath been a friend to me: 
For when too proud to speak of grief 

To humankind, there came relief 
In Nature’s kind society. 


The Evolution of the Japanese Stage 


By YoneE NoGucuHI 


TO country under the sun has 
ever seen such a battle as that 
which has raged in Japan 

(yes, they tell us “Nippon” is the 
most extraordinary country in the 
history of human progress) for the 
last thirty years, and especially dur- 
ing the last fifteen years—the battle 
between her old thoughts and the 
new civilization which blew from 
America chiefly. The old “civiliza- 
tion” is retreating. The final tri- 
umph of the Western idea is in sight. 
We showed a striking genius for 
transformation some twelve cen- 
turies ago, when we welcomed the 
Chinese. It could not be compared, 
however, with our present demon- 
stration. And how sudden! It 
would be nothing but mystery for 
you to see us present ourselves 
under the new civilization as if we 
were born in it. Not a few people 
are endeavoring to resolve its mys- 
tery. 

And I wonder if there could be 
any more abrupt revolution than our 
opinion upon the drama and its 
players. We had never looked upon 
the actors as equals. They were not 
permitted to be buried in the same 
graveyard with other people. We 
denounced their lax morality with- 
out any slightest proof. We con- 
demned them as toys of women of 
the lowest order. (Respectable 
women were not encouraged to see 
the play.) Even a beggar had more 
advantages socially. They couldn’t 
mingle with the people publicly. 
Pray, look at them to-day. The gov- 


ernment honors them, highly recog- 
nizing their calling as a “Kyodosho- 
ku” (profession of teaching and 
guiding). The stage has sprung into 
a school, and the actors to moral in- 
structors. We have discovered their 
art and its merits. They have sud- 
denly become an object of admira- 
tion. They gained the most remark- 
able distinction, which has no paral- 
lel in our history, when in 1879 they 
were invited to play before Prince 
Henry of Germany, and before Gen- 
eral Grant, in 1881 before King Ka- 
rakawa, and in 1887 before our 
august Emperor and Empress. What 
an honor! Did any actor ever dream 
of it? 

The Japanese dramas were made 
long before the stage. The produc- 
tions were called “joruri,” since the 
earliest plays dealt with the loves of 
Lady Joruri and Yoshitsune. Un- 
der the peaceful age of the Toku- 
gawa feudal government, Joun Sat- 
suma exhibited his dramatic per- 
formances in Yedo (present Tokyo) 
with the puppets. His show pros- 
pered during the second quarter of 
the seventeenth century, and his fol- 
lowers retained the fad of it in 
Yedo for some hundred years. 
However, it reached its highest de- 
velopment in Osaka, where Harima 
Onoye was a recognized master. 
His fame was eclipsed gradually 
when Gidayu Takemoto appeared. 
He opened a puppet show in 1686, 
he himself singing and reciting. The 
popularity of Takemoto was largely 
due to Monzayemon Chikamatsu, 
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the greatest lyrical dramatist ever 
born in Japan. Yes, Monzayemon 
Chikamatsu was called the Japanese 
Shakespeare. His beauty of style 
and diction has no superior in 
Japanese literature. He wrote some 
hundred plays, being on historical 
subjects with the exception of 
twenty-two ondomestic. The“Tenno 
Amigima” (the suicide of two lovers, 
a paper dealer and a courtezan) was 
considered his greatest production. 
Later appeared Izumo Takeda 
(1691-1756), who opened a puppet 
show in Osaka, and from his time 
joint authorship in drama grew into 
fashion. Izumo and his collaborator 
wrote the “Chushingura” (The Forty- 
seven Ronins), the most celebrated 
play on the Japanese stage, in 1744. 
With their death the puppet show 
fell out of favor, the regular theatre 
taking its place. Now Jihei Ysuuchi, 
playwright, made his appearance, 
followed by many talented writers, 
the last of whom was Mokuami Ka- 
watake (1816-1893). 

The theatre was first built by 
Kanzaburo Saruwaka in 1624. How- 
ever, the first actor worthy of men- 
tion appeared half a century later in 
the person of Danjuro Ichikawa. His 
family is still continuing to-day, act- 
ing having been their hereditary 
profession for two long centuries. 
The ninth bearer of Ichikawa’s great 
name, Mr. Shu  Horikoshi,—the 
ablest of all the Danjuros, and the 
greatest tragedian ever seen on the 
Japanese stage,—died suddenly last 
September in his sixty-sixth year. 
He, with his clever contemporary, 
Kikugoro Onoye (Alas! he died also 
several months before Danjuro), 
was king of the stage for the last 
thirty years. They played invariably 
the old plays which were written 
originally for the puppet show. 
These plays were historical and 


tragical—to the Japanese mind the 
play was nothing if not so. The 
stage gave a chapter of history, but 
not a reflection of our modern life. 
Actors frequently performed the do- 
mestic plays written by Mokuami 
Kawatake, and in later years the 
plays of Genichiro Fukuchi, a play- 
wright monopolized by the Kabu- 
kiza, one of the best Tokio theatres. 
But his plays were usually adapta- 
tions from old writers, chiefly from 
Monzayemon Chikamatsu. Original- 
ity was less approved. ; 

All in all, there was nothing more 
conservative than the Japanese the- 
atrical world, say, some fifteen years 
ago. The actors’ genius was care- 
fully clipped into conventionality, 
their mode of acting moulded in a 
cast. Any new fashion would be de- 
nounced—‘Katani nai” (that’s not 
old form)—however great it might 
be. They painted their faces as they 
were taught by their forefathers, and 
they dressed in the same fashion. 
They wore the eternally same wigs, 
and their elocution was their fathers’ 
elocution. No Western civilization 
had touched them in those days. 
Nevertheless their impersonations 
won nothing but praise from the 
foreign critics. 

In 1890 there was revolution in 
the air. A new school of actors sud- 
denly made its presence felt, headed 
by Oto Kawakami. They raised 
the flag of realistic acting, doubtless 
adopting a certain Western method, 
and utterly ignoring the original 
Japanese rhetoric in impersonation. 
Some of them were born actors, but 
our prejudiced minds could never 
permit them the title of actors. They 
were not finished artists in our best 
sense. We dubbed the followers of 
Kawakami, “Soshi Yakusha.” Soshi 
means a fellow half a student, half a 
vagrant, hanging around the politi- 
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cians, while yakusha is an actor— 
wholly an amateur, spoken cynic- 
ally. They put Tetsucho Suyehiro’s 
political novel, Sechu Bai, on the 
stage to begin with. It was the first 
time in Japanese history that any 
novel was transferred to the stage. 
It was not a success, and the troupe 
were not admitted to play in any 
large theatre, but only in some 
Doncho (shabby one). However, it 
was not a phenomenon to be 
ignored, since their followers stead- 
ily increased. They were winning 
popularity. 

.And this year (the thirty-sixth of 
the “enlightened” Meiji era) might 
be called their year of triumph. The 
new school presented to us two 
plays,one being “Tamakushige Riou- 
rashima” and the other “Othello.” 
Decidedly they mark an epoch for 
the Japanese stage. 

The former failed, but it opened 
the stage to literary writers, since 
“Tamakushige” was written by Ogai 
Mori, an author of the highest re- 
pute. He attempted to have his play 
staged as an opera, but it ended as 
an experiment. Opera is an utterly 
unknown form to the Japanese. 

Four years ago Oto Kawakama 
and Madame Sada Yacco gave many 
a performance to Americans, when 
they were on their way to the Paris 
exposition. Their acting was highly 
praised. We Japanese used to de- 
nounce their unworthiness of such 
admiration. We even ventured to 
mutter about Americans’ utter want 
of discrimination. But still greater 
recognition they won in England 
and France. They played in every 
country in Europe. Undoubtedly 
they made their “foreign tour” 
partly from eagerness to study 
Western stagecraft. Their ambition 
was to revolutionize the Japanese 
stage, as the leaders of the new act- 
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ing. When they returned home, 
they commissioned the novelist 
Suiin Emi immediately to translate 
“Othello” for them. He was the very 
first to make an adaptation of Shake- 
speare to the Japanese stage. We 
wondered what he could do. 

We were told that he would pre- 
sent to us a certain modernization of 
Othello, as well as its Japanization. 
We promised ourselves not to be 
too severe, since he was undertaking 
a work which appeared to us impos- 
sible at once. We would be satis- - 
fied, we said, if he produced some 
shadow of the play—even the faint- 
est shadow—showing lago’s terrible 
villainy ruining Othello’s noble 
mind with its poison. Did he suc- 
ceed in his adaptation? Yes, he did. 
And the players also. 

The Japanese “Othello” was first 
put on the stage of Meijiza last 
April. Did any “soshi yakusha” of ten 
years ago ever dream that the time 
would come for him to play in such 
a big theatre? 

“Cyprus” in the play was moved 
to Formosa—to Pescadores Island 
(Hotoke in Japanese), to be particu- 
lar. The Japanese Othello (Major- 
General Washiro Muro, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Formosa) has 
been despatched for immediate ac- 
tion against threatening danger from 
the Chinese pirates combined with 
the Formosa natives. He was made 
up hateful in face, but not black, as 
the real Othello might appear. He 
was only boorish-looking, so the 
contrast between him and his Des- 
demona (Tomoye Fujin in Japan- 
ese) was not startling. The trans- 
lator made Washiro Muro’s birth 
somewhat suspicious, to which To- 
moye’s father, Count Banjo Fura, 
the Minister of the Treasury (Bra- 
bantio in the English play), object- 
ed. Family history is first in Japan. 
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The Third Act (Act II., Scene 1, in 
the original,) opens with the scene 
of a huge banquet in celebration of 
the subjugation of the rebels. Upon 
the tables you will see a thousand 
bottles of wine, fruits, cakes and 
“Western” food. From the room 
next to the banquet hall a burst of 
laughter from the already arrived 
guests reaches you. Here Iago 
(Gozo lya in Japanese) will appear, 
accompanying Roderigo. The Japan- 
ese Roderigo is in the guise of a For- 
mosa gentleman, by name Ko Ro- 
tori (son of the director of the 
bank). They will talk briefly over 
their treacherous devices against 
Cassio (Major Yoshio Katsu in 
Japanese). The translator did not 
know how to use the clown im the 
original third act, so he introduced 
Bunta Kuroi (the Formosa inter- 
preter) in place of the clown. He 
skipped the jolly drinking songs in 
the Hall of the Castle (it being im- 
possible to reproduce the merry 
rhythm of the English for the Japan- 
ese). However, the bed-chamber 
scene (Act IV., Scene 3, in the orig- 
inal,) cannot go without Desde- 
mona’s song: 

“Yuku misuya! Saso nagareni -yanagi- 
kaze! Motsure gaminaru otomegoga, koini 
nakunewa satogawano, seni suterareshi ishi 
koishi warewa ukiyoni sumu tsukiya!” 

It is a pretty Japanese song, but 
only a faint echo of the original. It 
is a love song without the directness 
of the original, vague expression 
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being considered high art in Japan. 
And it would be regarded as most 
extraordinary for a lady to sing a 
popular song. Therefore the adapter 
introduced the Edison phonograph 
to sing it. Bianca appeared as a 
geisha girl from the gallant Shin- 
bashi of Tokio, Biaka by name 

You will not blame Suiin Emi for 
failing to bring out the sublimity 
and beauty of phrase of the original. . 
Who ever could? French. trans- 
lators have failed, and German also. 
You will find the most forcible ex- 
pressions in English turning to 
something short of the ridiculous in 
the translation. The translator was 
forced to leave immense gaps. At 
the very close, Othello (I mean Gen- 
eral Mura) wound up his words with 
“Saraba!” (farewell) without “kill- 
ing myself, to die upon a kiss.” To 
mention kiss is absurd in Japan. 
Japan is the country without kiss- 
ing. 

So, one of Shakespeare’s great 
tragedies has made an appearance 
on the Japanese stage, and has: 
proved a success, whatever critics 
may say about the acting. ; 

Still another triumph of the new 
school was assured in Asajiro Fuji- 
zawa and Company’s performance of 
Hokusei Kusamura’s novel, Hama- 
ko, last October. On the other 
hand, with the sudden death of those 
two great actors, Kikugoro and 
Danjuro, there is probability of the 
old school declining. 


A Prophetess in Her Own Country 


By JeaN BINGHAM WILSON 


HE hot July sun poured relent- 
lessly down upon the farm- 
house roof. It would have 

made the low kitchen unbearable if 
a faint breeze had not sprung up 
from time to time and filtered 
through the coarse white curtains at 
the window. 

“My, but it’s hot,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins, laying her flatiron down with 
a bang. “Ain’t you hot, Amandy?” 

“S’pose so,” returned her daugh- 
ter shortly, from the corner where 
she sat sewing. “I guess I’ve got 
something else to think of, though, 
except it’s being hot.” 

She jabbed her needle into the 
piece of white muslin with energy. 

“D’you mean George?” asked her 
mother good-naturedly ; “ ’cause he’s 
here, comin’ through the yard. It’s 
a matter o’ three days sence you saw 
him, ain’t it?” 

“He’s ben busy,” said Amanda, 
briefly, as she left the kitchen to 
meet him. Her mother watched her 
cross the yard with her stiff pink 
calico dress fluttering about her 
figure. 

“Somethin’s the matter with 
George,” she said aloud. “He hain’t 
smiled sence he met Amandy. An’ 
they’re comin’ in.” She cast a swift 
glance around the kitchen before she 
met the pair at the door with the 
broadest of smiles, as if to make up 
for George’s noted deficiency. 
“Hello, George!’’ she cried, hospit- 
ably. “Come right in. Glad to see 
ye.” 

Her cheeriness did not extend to 
George Barton. 


“Good afternoon, Mis’ Perkins,” 
he answered constrainedly. He fol- 
lowed her and Amanda into the 
room, trying to walk as uncon- 
sciously as usual. In consequence 
a certain stiffness became apparent 
in his carriage. 

“Sit down, George,’ said Mrs. 
Perkins. “’Mandy, take his hat. 
You don’t mind if I go on ironin’, I 
spose. I alwis feel more at home 
on my feet.” 

Amanda sat down again in her 
low rocker. Her face was flushed; 
her appealing blue eyes looked ques- 
tioningly at her lover, but she said 
nothing. George seated himself on 
the edge of his chair with his big 
hands holding the sides. He did not 
look at Amanda. 

There was silence for several mo- 
ments. Only the flies were uninflu- 
enced by it, and in the absence of 
other sound their buzzing seemed all 
the louder. George cleared his 
throat ‘awkwardly; his long, lank 
figure moved about uneasily in his 
chair, and his face reddened. 

“Mis’ Perkins,” he began hesi- 
tatingly, “I guess you'll think it’s 
none of my business, but there’s 
some things I’ve got to know. Folks 
is talkin’ about you, an’—” 

“IT guess I know what you’re goin’ 
to say, George,” interrupted Mrs. 
Perkins. She stopped ironing, and 
her plump figure straightened up. 
“You're a-goin’ to say somethin’ 
about me bein’ a poet, ain’t you?” 

“Yes'm,” said George, “I—” 

“IT s’pose you're goin’ to say that 
folks is gossipin’ about it. I know 
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ye are. Ye see, George, nobody un- 
derstands about it now, not even 
Amandy. But I think you'll take 
my part when I tell you how it all 
started.” 

George looked embarrassed. “Why, 
folks has told me a good deal about 
it,” he said, haltingly. “Ma says—” 

“Wait!” cried Mrs. Perkins. 
“You'd better le’ me tell ye the 
whole thing afore ye talk about gos- 
sip. Then you'll see how things 
really is.” 

Mrs. Perkins stood up straight by 
the ironing-board and faced her 
hearers. Amanda looked only at 
George, with an expression of slow 
apprehension on her face; but he 
kept his eyes persistently on the 
floor. 

“It all begun a long time ago, 
George,” said Mrs. Perkins. “Ye 
see it’s this way ;—all my life I’ve 
leved th’ beautiful, an’ never knowed 
it. I’ve alwis loved flowers, an’ the 
blue sky, an’ pretty dresses, an’ I 
alwis dressed my childern jest as 
well’s possible under the circum- 
stances, which wasn’t fav’rable, so 
to say. I alwis loved everythin’ nice 
an’ clean an’ pretty ‘round me, an’ 
yet I never knowed why it was.” 

George shifted his position. 

“But I found out, George, the very 
day you come here last,” went on 
Mrs. Perkins. “It’s because I’m a 
born poet, an’ I never knowed it 
afore in my life. It took the Farmer's 
Wite’s Companion to tell me, an’ 
even then I couldn’t believe it fer a 
while. It had a beautiful piece in 
it, explainin’ the whole thing. [Ill 
read it to you.” 

Mrs. Perkins opened the drawer of 
the kitchen table, and drew out a 
long paper clipping. She went to 
the window and read slowly: 

THE LOVE OF BEAUTY AND THE POET. 


_ “The love of beauty is a poet's character- 
istic. In his heart it abides and rests for- 


ever. The genius of a t will shine forth 
in spite of obstacles. Burns was a Scotch 
cottager; Keats, the son of a stableman; 
the great unrivalled Homer was only a 
poor, blind, wandering minstrel. Gold, the 
brightest of all metals, is found in the com- 
monest earth. The diamond, peerless gem 
and priceless jewel, is plucked from the 
fond embrace of Mother Nature. So our 
sweetest singers, our most inspired poets, 
are found in the humblest surroundings, 
and their most famous songs are filled with 
mention of the most homely articles of com- 
mon usage. We are all familiar with those 
beautiful lines of Woodworth’s, celebrating 
the “Old Oaken Bucket That Hung in the 
Well.” How many of us could write as 
beautifully of other familiar objects. 

“Ye mothers on farms and lonely vil- 
lages of this land, the United States! Upon 
you depends the moulding of the future 
race! Whether the coming generation has 
a deep-seated love for the beautiful depends 
upon your habits and upon your influence. 
Many of you are poets—aye, though you 
know it not! Thoughts of the utmost 
beauty sweep across your minds as you do 
the petty, daily duties, monotonous and 
common. The time may not be far distant 
when one of you, laying aside the churn or 
the dish-cloth, may astonish the world with 
glorious owgushings from a poetic soul.” 


Mrs. Perkins drew a long breath 
as she finished. “Ain’t it beautiful ?” 
she cried. “Oh, George and "Mandy, 
if ye only knew how it makes me 
feel! Think o’ bein’ a poet after all 
these years! It’s a long time sence 
Mr. Perkins died, ye know, an’ it 
was pretty hard work a-keeping up 
this farm an’ the house, too. Some- 
times I most thought I’d have to 
give up. But I didn’t, George, an’ 
now here’s my reward. Aijin’t it 
beautiful?” 

George knit his brows. “It’s a 
pretty piece, Mis’ Perkins,” he said, 
“But I’m dummed if I see how you 
knowed it meant you.” 

“Why,italmost says me,” answered 
Mrs. Perkins surprisedly. “I wasn’t 
sure either, though, until I tried 
writin’ po’try to find out. Why, 
George, it’s as easy fer me as it c’n 
be. The poetry jest wrote itself 
right off. Le’ me read ye a piece.” 
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“Oh, no, ma!” cried Amanda, dis- 
trustfully. 

“Let ’er read it, “Mandy,” said 
George. “I want to hear ever’thing.” 

Mrs. Perkins took a small recipe 
book from the table and drew a piece 
of brown paper from it. 

“Here’s one,” she said. 
named ‘Diamonds and Gold ’:” 


“Tt’s 


DIAMONDS ARE GOLD. 
“The diamond is a priceless gem, 
But I will not have one of them. 
For every day I see the dew 
Upon the grass quite plain to view. 
And gold, of metals the most bright, 
Which some folks say is out of sight, 
I do not care to have it mine. 
Butter’s my gold, stamped with a lion.” 


“There!” cried Mrs. Perkins tri- 
umphantly, as she finished. “What 
d’you think of that!” 

George looked puzzled. “I dunno 
anythin’ about po’try,” he said, “but 
I’d wait a long time afore I was sure 
I was a poet. *Twon’t do, Mis’ Per- 
_ kins, to go agin what folks says. 
*Mandy an’ me—” 

“You'd better le’ me read you my 
next,” said Mrs. Perkins hurriedly. 
“P’rhaps you'll change your mind 
then. This’s abeut Homer—the 
poet I read ye about. Ever heard o’ 
Homer, George?” 

“No,” answered George stiffly. 
“Who was he?” 

“The poem tells,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins. “Here it is.” 


HOMER. 
“Homer, thou wast unrivalled! 
Poor wandering minstrel thou! 
Would I mightst wipe the journey’s dust 
From off thy dripping brow! 
How oft thy goodly violin, 
Tucked up beneath thy mighty chin, 
Thou must have played for many a dance 
And loved the jolly, happy din.” 


Amanda sighed as her mother fin- 
ished. 

“What’s the matter, ’Mandy?” 
asked Mrs. Perkins. 
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“T ain’t goin’ to say nothin’ at all,” 


. the girl answered. 


“"Mandy don’t believe in me, 
George,” said her mother sadly. 
“She don’t understand; but she will 
after I’ve published a whole book o’ 
these, an’ have got famous. They say 
ev ry poet has a hard time gettin’ 
famous. There was Columbus.” 

“He wasn’t a poet, ma,” cried 
Amanda, blushing, and breaking her 
vow of silence. 

“So he wasn’t,” returned her 
mother good-humoredly. “So he 
wasn’t, but I dessay he had poetic 
ideas.” 

She cast a swift glance at George’s 
face, but it was not aglow with ad- 
miration, as she had hoped to find it 
after her reatling. She lost a little 
of her self-possession, and her fat, 
red face grew redder. 

“George an’ Mandy,” she said ap- 
pealingly. “You don’t know what 
all this po’try means to me. I 
thought ef you, George, would only 
understand that I really am a real 
poet, you’d kind o’ help me till I got 
to be famous, and make the ‘geigh- 
bors an’ your mother believe in me 
like they’d ought to. I’ll never give 
up this po’try, you can be sure. I 
ain't got many more years to live, 
an’ I got to hustle ’round to git a 
book done afore I give out. It ain’t 
right fer a poet not to be famous,— 
you'll be doin’ wrong ef you go agin 
me.” 

She could not see Amanda’s face, 
which was bent over her work, but 
George’s expression of unyielding 
perplexity did not change. Suddenly 
he rose, and put his great bony hand 
on the chair back of him for support. 

“Mis’ Perkins,” he began, “I come 
over here to say somethin’, an’ I 
guess I’d better say it now. I don't 
know nothin’ ’bout po’try, couldn't 
never even learn the stuff myself. 
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Far as yours goes, it may be all 
right; mebbe an’ mebbe ‘tisn't; 
‘tain’t my place to say. But folks is 
talkin’, Mis’ Perkins, an’ they say all 
sorts o’ things "bout you. Some 
think you’re crazy, even, an’ that 
ain’t right fer 

Mrs. Perkins’s face fell, then 
brightened. “But, George,” she said 
eagerly, “’twon’t be so long now 
afore I git enough to:make a book. I 
got quite a few now—I c’n do two 
ev ry day. Then folks’ll know, an’ 
the joke’ll be on them.” 

“*T won't do, Mis’ Perkins,” George 
began again. “It’s makin’ "Mandy 
here jest sick; she said so.” 

“IT feel dreadful ‘bout *"Mandy’s 
taking it so hard,” answered Mrs. 
Perkins. “But she'll be so glad when 
I’m famous. It won’t be so long 
now, an’ I can’t stop it, George; I 
can't! Why, I’m a different woman 
sence I’ve knowed I was a poet.” 

George took a step nearer. “I 
guess I’ll have to tell you the whole 
thing,” he said slowly. “I hoped I 
could persuade you out of it, but I 
see I can’t.” 

Amanda got up from her chair 
and came nearer. Mrs. Perkins stood 
still, waiting for his words. 

“It’s hard to tell,” began George 
uneasily, “but you won't stop any 
other way, an’ I’m afraid you won't 
by this neither, prob’ly. You dunno 
how ma feels about this, Mis’ Per- 
kins. She’s jest mad clear through. 
She says you ain’t no poet, nor never 
will be; she’s knowed you forty year, 
an’ if you'd ha’ been a poet all this 
time she guesses she’d ha’ knowed 
it. She says you must be crazy, an’ 
none o’ her fam’ly ever married into 
any crazy fam’ly, an’ she don’t mean 
‘em to begin now. She says if you 
won't stop writin’ trash, an’ makin’ 
so much talk tellin’ people you’re a 
poet, she won’t gimme that money 
fer the farm; then "Mandy an’ me 


can’t git married next month, nor 
not fer five year, anyway, even with 
me a-workin’ hard by myself. You'd 
oughter give in, Mis’ Perkins! It 
ain’t right fer you to stand in "Mandy 
an’ my way jest fer an idee.” 

Mrs. Perkins fell back with a 
whitening face. She sat down heav- 
ily in a chair near by. 

“*Mandy not married!” she cried. 
“Me not a poet!” 

George felt that he had won his 
case. 

“Jest think, “Mandy,” he cried, 
turning to her. “Jest think o’ wait- 
ing five year more.” 

But Amanda’s face was no more 
tearfully sullen. George met a pair 
of blazing blue eyes glaring at him. 

“D’you think my ma’s crazy?” de- 
manded the girl. “D’you think she 
don’ know what she’s doin’ ?” 

“Why, “Mandy!” faltered George. 
“You said yourself she ain’t no 

et.” 

“I know I said so,” she returnea. 
“I’ve said lots o’ things I hadn’t 
ought to, an’ I guess I’ve led poor 
ma a dance these last few days. I 
don't know whether my ma’s a poet 
or not; but I ain’t goin’ to have your 
ma bully over her that way, you can 
jest believe! George Barton, my 
ma’s goin’ to write po’try all she has 
a mind to! She’s goin’ to write all 
day ef she wants. You c’n marry 
me in five year, George Barton, or 
you c’n leave me now, jest as you’ve 
a mind to,—but I’m goin’ to stay 
with my ma, an’ she’s goin’ to write 
ev rything she wants!” 

Amanda’s cheeks were burning, 
and her eyes flashing. George had 
never seen her look so pretty. 

“Why, Mandy!” he cried weakly, 
“you know I’d never leave you—” 

Mrs. Perkins had been sitting per- 
fectly still, with a dazed look, for 
several minutes. She had not seemed 
to hear anything until her daugh- 
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ter’s last words aroused her. Sud- 
denly she stood up again. 

~“T ain’t never goin’ to say I’m a 
poet agin,” she said slowly. “The 
Lord knows, I guess, but he don’t 
tell all o’ us at once, anyways.” 

She crossed the room swiftly and 
took up the old recipe book and the 


paper clipping. Amanda and George 


watched her with fascinated eyes. 
She raised the stove-lid quickly and 
threw the papers into the fire below. 
One quick blaze, and fame had de- 
sérted her forever. 

“Oh, ma!” cried Amanda. “What 
did you do that fer! You needn’t—” 


OCTOBER 


“T’ve ben a mother thirty year, 
Amandy,” said Mrs. Perkins firmly, 
“an’ I’ve ben a poet only three days. 
I guess my claims o’ bein’ a mother 
has got to be settled first. Now you 
two go on out an’ leave me,—I got 
to git this ironin’ done.” 

She stood quite still watching 
them, as they left the room hastily 
with embarrassed words of joy and 
regret on their lips. When they had 
gone, she stepped quickly to the 
stove, and lifted the lid again. But 
her eyes were too dim to see the 
white ashes beneath. 


October 


By JosEPpH WESLEY LEATHERS 


LITTLE brown, a little gold, 
The forests and the fields enfold; 
Reminders that the year is old. 
The earth will soon grow sober. 
But now a sense of keen delight 
Is in the air from morn to night; 
The crisp, sweet air on vale and height: 
And this we call October. 
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NORTH END LIGHTHOUSE, 


LUNDY. 


A Visit To Lundy 


By Rh. L. Pittssury 


LL through the sweet [Engiish 

summer, as one wanders 

along the Devon and Corn- 
wall coast, there is visible, from Il- 
iracommbe down to Tintagel, the out- 
line of an island,—now compactly 
inassed and even, now long, irregu- 
lar and low: now dim, now distinct, 
but mysterious always,—the change- 
ful outline of Lundy. ‘There are 
avs when it seems but a short sail 
distant, when its white church and 
lighthouse towers gleam with 
cameo-like definiteness against the 
blue-gravs and pearl of the island 
itself and the over-arclfing sky. 
Other days there are when even 
from near Clovelly it looks inimeas- 
urably remote,—no more than a dim 
blue profile against the dim and 
neutral sky. or, even, no more than 
a silver haze on the point of meltine 
into the temder atmospheric haze. 
Again there are days when it disap- 
pears from mortal vision as com- 
pletely as Atlantis of old, and the 
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bafled gaze seeks it longingly, in 
vain. Alluring, retreating, ever fas- 
cinating. with a continual promise 
ot mystery to be revealed, of a secret 
to be shared,—it is the veritable 
Monna Lisa of islands. 

Difficulty of access and re-cess 
yet further guards the enchanted 
spot. One may reach it with a 
coaster from Lristol, but much more 
probably he may not. In the sea- 
son, one may come with an excur- 
sion steamer from Ilfracombe, only 
that the weather and “the act of 
God” (I quote from a sailing notice), 
must always be taken into consider- 
ation; and, moreover, this excursion 
steamer, like most sectarians, has its 
own interpretation of the weather 
and the act of God,—an interpreta- 
tion more ‘oiten unfavorable to 


undy than otherwise; also, the 
complicated internal politics of the 
island prevent all excursion steam- 
ers save this one only from touch- 
ing there. 
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Again, weather and the will of 
God permitting, it is possible to get 
a sailing boat from Clovelly, in 
which case—according to wind and 
tide—one may be for hours or for- 
ever in reaching the elusive goal. 

_ And yet again, one may avail him- 
self of the weekly mail skiff from In- 
stow, only that the weather and the 
act of God affect this as all other 
approaches to Lundy,—it being on 
record that four weeks at a time 
have passed without the skiff being 
able to cross. 

Also, one must bear carefully in 
mind the fact that if—by the grace 
of God and the weather—he does in 
the end reach Lundy, the same con- 
ditions that affected his arrival will 
_probably determine his departure. 
But if, by a fortunate agreement of 
circumstances, the weather is favor- 
able, the traveller’s temperament 
equable, and his time at his own dis- 
posal,—then his stay upon Lundy, 
whether enforced or voluntary, will 
be an experience worth having,—a 
pleasure in the present and a unique 
remembrance for future days. 

It mustsbe borne in mind by in- 
tending visitors that the island is 
‘private property as much as any 
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estate on the mainland, that the few 
inhabitants are the proprietor’s ten- 
ants, and that accommodation for 
the stranger is strictly limited ;—he 
cannot pick and choose; he must 
take what he can get. The propric- 
tor’s residence, the Manor Fariii- 
house and a good church of recent 
construction, are the only buildin::s 
of any size, lighthouses exceptc:|; 
and the Manor Farm is the only 
place for a transient visitor, unlcss 
he should care to rent one of two or 
three empty cottages, or the disus:d 
lighthouse near the centre of the 
island’s southern half, and cease for 
a while to be transient. 

Lundy is a long, narrow, treeless 
tableland, rising to an average 
height of 500 feet above the level of 
the sea; with its somewhat waver- 
ing length extending due north and 
south, and its breadth—such as it is 
—from east to west. Like Arnoli’s 
Helicon, on all sides it “breaks down 


THE “TEMPLAR,” LUNDY. 
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in cliffs to the sea,”—cliffs precipi- 
tous, ribbed, rifted, cut into scarps 
and battlements, or simply sheer 
walls of granite——now green or 
bronzed with bracken, now bare as 
the palm of one’s hand, and with the 
Atlantic surges beating ceaselessly 
at their feet. Only at the south- 
eastern corner is the slope a little 
more gradual, and pierced with a 
narrow valley, in which nestles the 
proprietor’s house. A good road has 
been constructed from this point 
down to the landing place, with a 
branch to the south-end lighthouse ; 
also there are the remains of a road 
leading past the old Half-way and 
Quarter Walls, up to the north end. 

A lighthouse stood of old on the 
highest point of land, near the 
southern centre,—stands there yet, 
in fact, but is a lighthouse no longer. 
After it was built, experience 
showed that in certain conditions of 
the atmosphere a light at that eleva- 
tion could not be seen, so that when 
most needed it was practically use- 
less. It was given up accordingly, 
and two fine new lighthouses were 
built—one at the southeastern end 


of the island, just above the landing 
place; the other at the extreme 
northwest; and both on a lower 
gradé, where the light is always 
visible. The one at the northern 
end is the most picturesquely situ- 
ated; that at the south looks across 
the water to the mainland, and ex- 
changes flashes of greeting with the 
lights at Hartland Head, Bull's 
Point and Braunton. 

The most remarkable feature on 
the eastern side of the island is the 
famous “Templar” rock. The like- 
ness, though quite unassisted by art, 
is astonishingly faithful. The linea- 
ments of the face are largely 
chiselled, bold and masculine, sur- 
mounted by a knight’s cap with the 
visor up. Its gaze is directed with 
stern intentness toward the main- 
land; and it requires little stretch of 
the imagination to regard it as the 
island’s sentinel, stationed there by 
the fierce old owners of the place,— 
the wild and lawless Mariscos, 
whose fortress still remains at the 
southern end, to mark the by-gone 
history of Lundy. 

Let us please ourselves also by 


LANDING PLACE AND RAT ISLAND, LUNDY. 


Pi 


thinking that the “Templar” must 
have suggested to Mr. William Wat- 
son his fine 


“Inscription on a rock having the likeness 
of immense human features: 


“The sea fowls build in wrinkles of my 
face, 
has) ore man was, man was mock’d of 


Kings “fall, gods die, worlds crash;—at my 
throne’s base 
In showers of bright white thunder 
breaks the sea.” 


The southern end of the island is 
ineffiaceably associated with Kings- 
ley’s “Westward Ho.” Readers of 
that splendid narrative will remem- 
ber that after the defeat of the Ar- 
mada, Amyas Leigh, in his little 
Vengeance, pursed for sixteen days 
the gallcon of his mortal foe, Don 
Guzman de Soto, upward as far as 
the Orkneys, down again through 
the Lristol Channel, until at last in 
the midst of a fearful storm he over- 
took him,—only to see his ship 
strike on the Shutter Rock of Lundy, 
and go down with all on_ board. 
Amyas sees no more in this world, 
for at the sane moment he is blinded 
by a flash of lightning. ‘The Ven- 
weance wins into the harbor, and his 
iriends carry him up the hill to Ma- 
risco Castle. A few days later, when 
he has recovered somewhat from 
the shock, he gets them to take him 
to the rocks above the Limekiln and 
Shutter, that he may review men- 
tally, on the spot. the past tragedy. 
Fhe description that fotlows is of 
Kingsley’s best: 


“So on they wert to the point. where the 
cyclopeim wall of granite ciff which forms 
the western side of Lundy, erds sheer in a 
precipice of some tiiree hundred feet, 
topped by a pile of snow-white rock, be- 
spangled with golden lichens. To 
the northward the glens rushed down 
-toward the cliff. crowned with gray crags, 
and carpeted with purple heather and green 
fern; and from their feet stretched away to 
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the westward the sapphire rollers of the 
vast Atlantic, crowned with a _ thousan 
crests of flying foam. . On their left hand, 
some ten miles fo the south, stood out 
against the sky the purple wall of Hartland 
cliffs, sinking lower and lower as they 
trended away to the southward along the 


- lonely iron-bound shores of Cornwall, witil 


they faded, dim and blue, into the blue 
horizon forty miles away. 

“Tt was no easy matter to find a safe 
place; for from the foot of the crag the 
heathery turf slopes down all but uprig!it, 
on one side to a cliff w'tich overhangs a 
shoreless cove of decp dark ser. and on tie 
other to an abyss even more hiceous, where 
the solid rock has sunk away and opesed 
inland in the hillside a smooth-walled pt 
some sixty feet square and some hundied 
and fifty in depth, aptly known then, as 
now, as the Devils Limekiln; the mouth of 
which, as old wives say. was once clo ed 
by tie Shutter-Rock itself. till tire tread in 
malice hurled it into the sea, to be a pest to 
mariners. A narrow and untrodden ‘cavera 
at the bottom coumnects it with the outer 
they could even then hear ‘the 
thunder and gurgle of tic surge in the sub- 
terranean adit as it rolled huge boulders t» 
and fro in darkness. and ‘foreed before it 
gusts of pent-up air. It was a spot t» 
ont weak blood, and to make weak leads 
reel. 


One can fealize the beauty of this 
description anywicre; but to realize 
its absolute truth, its transmutation 
of the scene into the phrase,—one 
must read it on the spot, seated on 
the same rock where Kingsley sat, 
and where he places his hero. [It 
was with pardonable pride that, 
after his trip to Lundy, the novelist 
told a friend: “I sat down opposite 
to the Shutter Rock, and took it all 
in, and yesterday I wrote it all out. 
When I got home, I said to my wiie, 
‘My dear, my trip cost me half a 
guinea, but I have put five-and- 
twenty pounds in my pocket, for I 
have got a whole chapter for “\est- 
ward Ho!”’” 

To reach the North-end light- 
house, one passes over mncultivated 
moorland for at least the upper third 
of the island. It displaved in late 


August, when I saw it, a weaith of 
in rich, 


autumnal coloring, dark 
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tints. Masses of heather ran the 
entire gamut of purple, relieved 
every now and then by bunches of 
gorse in its second growth,—great 
splashes of glowing yellow. Occa- 
sionally rose long stems of foxglove, 
gone to seed save for a few late blos- 


mottled green and brown, clothing 
the more gradual slopes to the 
water's edge. But even this clothing 
disappears at the northern end, 
where the rocks stand out precipi- 
tous and bare, with the waves tear- 
ing wildly at their base, and one 


“THE CONSTABLE,” LUNDY. 


soms at the very tip; occasionally, 
too, there were bunches of dog fen- 
nel, over which hovered clouds of 
little’ butterflies, .blue-gray and 
golden-brown. ‘All this gave way, 
on approaching the cliffs, to a thick 
growth of bracken in shades of 


magnificent: pillar of rock —the 
“Constable”—trising alone in bold 
relief,—the guardian, the sentinel of 
the waste. 

Descending here from the high 
upland plateau, by means of a lad- 
der-like staircase of some two hun- 
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dred steps cut from the solid rock, 
one reaches the northern lighthouse, 
wedged in between séa and cliff. Its 
isolation is complete, and its en- 
vironment splendidly, savagely pic- 
turesque. The outlying rocks, called 
the “Hen and Chickens,” possess 
none of the usual peaceful attri- 
butes of barnyard fowl; they are, on 
the contrary, ravening birds of prey, 
ever on the watch for hapless ships. 
Over them and between them, and 
between them and the shoré, beat 
violently and continually the great 
Atlantic billows. When the wind 
rises in force, the breakers roll in like 
the ranks of an advancing army; 
break upon and climb far up the 
cliffs, throwing spray and spin-drift 
to the very top with untiring energy. 
The roar of the wind is only less 
loud than the roar of the surf; one 
loses the very understanding of 
silence. 

A terrific northwest storm visited 
Lundy. while I was there; and it 
was a sight worth seeing,—how the 
ships, as many as could, gathered 
like frightened birds in the dee of this 
great island breakwater. 

Fishing boats, coasters, colliers, 
and craft of yet larger size, came 
rolling, pitching, plunging, tossing, 


in to the coveted shelter. Two tuy- 
boats were prowling around, like 
shaggy water-dogs of larger size; 
and several times, as a message was 
flashed over from the mainland that 
such or such a boat needed help,—- 
they put their noses down to the 
surf, dashed out into the tremendous 
turmoil, and disappeared in spray 
and fog. After a while they would 
be seen returning, at times almost 
buried beneath the waves, but 
always re-emerging with cheerful 
and unabated. persistency, towing 
after them into safety the disabled 
craft. 

Spin-drift was blown clear over 
the island; patches of heather were 
torn away by the roots with their 
thin soil, leaving the light-colored 
granite beneath it bare;—to walk 
against the wind was almost impos- 
sible. This storm lasted three days 
and nights,—the wind shifting from 
southwest to northwest,—until it lit- 
erally blew itself out. 

The air was cool and clear when 
I left Lundy,—after a last walk to 
the Devil's Limekiln, and a last 
glance at the evil fang of the Shut- 
ter. Looking back, when the boat 
was well out at sea, the island ap- 
peared like an etching,—so clear and 
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delicate was its finish, so sharp its 
relief against the sky. But a little 
later it grew indistinct, and before 
we reached Biddeford Bar it was 
best described in the haunting lines: 


“Old Lunday lay some leagues away, 
Guarding the middle sea; 
A silver mist his low length kissed, 
Yet rugged and cold looked he.” 
The next morning, a sea-haze had 


rapt entirely from view the en- 
chanted island. 


Child Life in the P hilippines 


By MINNA IRVING 


T would take the masterful pen of 

a Hugo to portray the various 

phases of child-life in the Philip- 
pines, though much of the tale is 
written plainly on the children’s 
faces and all who run may read. 
Such wizened, pinched, old faces as 
they are—pinched for nourishment 
of the soul as well as of the half- 
starved, half-naked little body, and 
too often, alas! old in sin as well as 
suffering. I am alluding, of course, 
to the masses and not the classes, for 
Filipino children of the upper classes 
are petted and spoiled and overfed 
to an even greater degree than any- 
where else on the civilized globe. It 
is of the children of the nipa huts 
and crowded Manila tenements I 
would speak most, for these little 
ones already present the knottiest 
problem the United States has to 
solve in dealing with its new posses- 
sions, and one that requires to be 
handled with great finesse. I refer 
to the system of child-slavery prac- 
ticed there, and which is a great 
stumbling block in the path of the 
American school teacher who goes 
out from the States to teach the 
young idea to shoot in the outlying 
provinces. 

Little toddlers of four or five years 
old are bound out as knife boys by 
their needy parents, and remain in 


slavery until they are old enough to 
run away, which they generally do. 
The duties of a knife boy are to 
scour the knives and other kitchen 
utensils, empty the slops, lay the 
table, and fetch and carry for the 
family. He is a little scullion, and 
receives in return only his food and 
lodging. The former is often the 
scraps from the table, and the latter 
a piece of ragged matting spread 
anywhere on the floor. His clothes 
are hardly worth mentioning, being 
usually rags, with the original colors 
weather-faded and lost in dift, while 
many boys—and girls, too,—run 
about quite naked until they are 
eight and even ten years old. When 
the child is furnished with a single 
garment of coarse sacking, which is 
made by merely cutting a round hole 
to admit the head and two slits for 
the arms, the master considers he 
has done his duty by way of provid- 
ing his tiny slave with a wardrobe. 
Aguinaldo began life as a knife- 
boy to the village priest, but the 
priest was a kind man, and not only 
educated the future Filipino leader, 
but on discovering he possessed un- 
usual intelligence and ambition, sent 
him to a European college. There 
is also a systém of paying debts 
which falls heavily upon the debtor’s 
children. The children are bound to 
pay the debts of the parents by being 
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THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 


sold into slavery to the creditors, 
and remaining in such slavery until 
the debt is paid. Slaves of this kind 
who desire their freedom and who 
seek the protectivn of any military 
garrison now receive it. They may 
also cancel the debt by purchasing 
themselves from the owner, and 
many masters allow them opportuni- 
ties of earning money for this pur- 
pose. But more frequently the child 
grows to manhood or womanhood, 
becomes bent and old, and diés be- 
fore the debt is paid. As the debtor 
is usually very ignorant, the creditor 
has it all his own way, and is thus 
enabled to secure laborers for his 
rice fields and servants in his house 
at little or no expense. This form of 
slavery has been largely abolished 
ander American rule, and at present 


is mostly confined to the Moros and 
the wild tribes of Northern Luzon, 
whence come the blood-curdling 
tales of little slaves offered up as 
sacrifices on heathen altars. 

Except among the wealthy you 
look in vain for the happy, round 
and rosy baby faces so plentiful in 
other lands. Little Juan or Dolores 
is painfully angular, and _ utterly 
lacks the soft, charming curves and 
dimples of well-fed, well-cared-for 
childhood. Baby brows are prema- 
turely creased anl wrinkled with 
deep lines left by famine or disease, 


and the glaring tropic sunshine 


traces a fine network at the corners 
of large; dark eyes. Most of them 
have beautiful eyes, velvety, melt- 
ing and pathetic as a wounded doe’s. 

It is rather startling to a new ar- 
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rival to see cigarettes between in- 
fant lips, but boys and girls of all 
classes learn to smoke as soon as 
they learn to talk, and young girls 
of twelve or fourteen stroll along the 
street, puffing away at big black 
cigars that are so strong they would 
turn the stomach of an alderman. 
The sight excites no more comment 


parents. The Filipino teacher now 
receives fifty dollars a month in 
gold, but is forbidden to accept fees. 
Even since American reorganiza- 
tion, the schools are sadly inade- 
quate in every way. They are often 
conducted in open bamboo sheds, 
with roughly laid floor planks in lieu 
of benches, and no desks but the 


A BOYS SCHOOL IN MANILA. 


there than would a high school miss 
eating a bon-bon here. 

The little middle class Filipino 
gets his schooling, like his malaria, 
in intermittent doses. The school 
day is five hours long, and before 
the American commission reorgan- 
ized the schools, the native teachers 
were dependent on fees from the 


knees of the scholars. During the 
rainy season a thick mold gathers on 
the books, and the armies of cock- 
roaches that swarm everywhere and 
breed in the Philippines as they 
breed nowhere else on earth, eat off 
the backs to get at the paste. An 
effort is now being made to protect 
the books with covers. Nearly every 
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BOY, 24 YEARS OLD, BORN OF AN AMERICAN 
FATHER AND FILIPINO MOTHER, AND REARED 
ACCORDING TO AMERICAN CUSTOMS. 


school now has an American prin- 
cipal, and very often he is a soldier 
of the regular army. The soldier’s 
habits of discipline make him an in- 
valuable teacher, and organization 
and system are his strong points. In 
.the schools presided over by native 
teachers only, two big boys, detailed 
as monitors, are armed with long, 
stout switches, and these boys are 
not required to study, but to watch 
the ranks for transgressors and bring 
down the whips sharply on the 
Shoulders of any children caught 
whispering or defacing their books, 
“wiggling” during recitation or 
otherwise breaking the rules. 

A Spanish school is the nearest 
thing to bedlam, and would make a 
nervous person a raving maniac in 
five minutes. Both reproof and pun- 
ishment have lost their terrors, 
owing to their frequent repetition; 
and the punishment is certainly 
severe—a child being stood on his 
knees in an uncomfortable position 
and kept so for hours at a time, hav- 
ing his ears pulled, being beaten 
about the head with books or the 
teacher’s bare hands, or whipped 
cruelly with the dejuco. 

The language used in all the 
schools at the present time is, of 
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course, English, and it is amazing to 
see how quickly the native teachers 
have learned it. When the little 
brown boys and girls start for scho.)! 
in the morning with their books 
under their arms you will find thein 
equipped much the same as Amer- 
ican children of the same age. Here 
is the list of what they carry: First 
Steps in Arithmetic, Baldwin's 


Reader, Frye’s Geography, Myer's 
General History, First Steps in Ene- 
lish, Davis’s Nature Studies. 


The 


THE ONLY WAY IN WHICH BABIES ARE CAR- 
RIED. 


smallest scholars take Baldwin's 
Primer, and after they have mas- 
tered the alphabet, “Robinson Cru- 
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"| soe for Youngest Readers.” The 
. Igorrotes are more eager to attend 
7 school than are the lads and lasses 
of semi-Spanish blood, but their 
. lines do not fall in pleasant places 
among the native teachers. Every 
Filipino despises this savage tribe, 
} which, however, lacks the ferocity, 
the cunning and the warlike instincts 
: an predatory characteristics of 
other savages. He regards them as 
a vastly inferior race, fit only for 
beasts of burden, and a little. lower 
than the water-buffalo wallowing in 
the mud, so the lot of an Igorrote 
child in pursuit of knowledge is not 
a happy one. 
The Filipino mother does not 
trouble herself to provide an elab- 
orate layette for her offspring. A 
calico slip with nothing at all under 
it, and a string of beads are consid- 
erel an ample outfit. 
The fact that a Filipino lives in a 


CHILD OF THE DEL ROSARIO FAMILY OF 
MANILA, TYPICAL OF THE .WEALTHY . 
SPANISH CLASS. 


nipa hut, goes barefooted, and eats 
off the floor, does not prove that he 
is a poor man, and the son and heir 
of such a one is often sent to college | 
in Manila or to Europe for his edu- ‘ 
cation, while the little daughter is I 
placed under the care of nuns in a 
convent, there to be taught music, 
embroidery and other feminine ac- | 
complishments. The Filipino boy 7 
is just beginning to know the joys 
of baseball, which has been intro- : 
NATIVE TEACHER. duced by American soldiers, but the | 
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childhood of the “little. brown 
brother” has not heretofore been 
conspicuous for amusements suit- 
able to a tender age. There is only 
one playground in the islands, and 
that is at Iolo. Boys and girls de- 
light in swimming, in riding the 
mild-eyed caraboa, and find great 
sport in catching locusts in their 
season. Every child keeps a wide- 
mouthed bottle among its few treas- 
ures, and when a swarm of locusts 
passes through the village on their 
way to devastate the rice fields, all 
the children in the place come 
tumbling out of the rickety houses, 


each one bearing a bottle, into which’ 


the insects are dexterously crammed. 
Stripped of their wings and fried in 
cocoanut oil, they form a welcome 
addition to the evening meal. 

The children of the Philippines 
share the pleasures and labors of 
their elders from infancy. Every 
girl is a born coquette and preco- 
cious flirt, and in well-to-do homes 
it is very droll to see a little maiden 
arrayed for the occasion in her best 
bib and tucker, gravely making eyes 
at a male caller as old as her own 


father, jingling her beads and 


bangles and tossing her beribboned 


locks with all the finished airs and ~- 


graces of an experienced belle. 

Her brother is a sport from the 
cradle, and indulges in cock-fight- 
ing as soon as he can beg, borrow, 
steal or buy a bird, in which per- 
nicious pastime she encourages him 
by betting her bangles, earrings, and 
even her cherished rosary on the 
result. The Filipino boy likes to 
climb like the little monkey that he 
is, and thinks nothing of shinning 
up a tall cocoa palm to a dizzy 
height, from which he drops ripe 
nuts to his ‘playmates below. He 
can also run like a deer, leap, 
wrestle, and is an expert diver, but 


he is never a street gamin. He is 
the politest little fellow alive, and 
this is equally true of all classes. 
Another, and probably his favor- 
ite amusement is the sham bull-fight 
in which the patient caraboa or the 
family goat usually represents the 
bull, and is half killed by the poking 
and prodding received at the hands 
of the small toreadores. When the 
animal’s owner objects to such a 
doubtful use of it, another boy acts 
the part of the bull. Among the 
poor, the little ones soon learn to 
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labor in the rice fields, and many 
children are kept from school during 
the rice harvest or in the time of the 
gathering of maize. Perhaps this 
early aSsumption of the business of 
life may be partly if not wholly re- 


sponsible for the quaint old faces 
seen on infantile bodies. Be that as 
it may, the white man’s heaviest 
burden in the Philippines is the care 
of the children. 
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Emotions Experienced in Battle 


By CuHarves E. BENTON 


Author of ‘As Seen From the Ranks,’’ etc, 


HE Civil War has sped away, 
forty years into the past. As 

a war it was so widespread in 

its field of operations, and was par- 
ticipated in by such large numbers, 
both of the North and of the South, 
that for that generation, at least, 
Knowledge of the conditions of 
actual warfare and of experiences 
pertaining to the fray was very gen- 
eral. But of those who are now 
living in the United States probably 
not more than five persons in a hun- 
dred have any personal recollections 
of matters pertaining to that war, 
and only a fraction of one per cent. 
of the population have eyer wit- 
nessed a battle; and the Spanish 
War of a later date gave actual 
battle experience to so few that the 
percentage is not materially in- 
creased. To be under the fire of the 
enemy, to be actually in a battle, is 
an experience that, in our modern 
civilization, comes to but few at the 
most, and it is a wholesome curiosity 
and desire for knowledge which 
prompts many to ask what such an 
experience may be compared to, and 
what are the emotions incident to it. 
While it would doubtless be an 
error to suppose that the experience 
of one was a measure of the exact 
experience of all, yet as human 
nature is much the same everywhere, 
probably the experiences of the ma- 
jority of men are much more similar 
than is generally supposed, so I give 
here a few scraps of my own partici- 


Se 


pation in and observation of scenes 
of danger, hoping to add to the gen- 
eral fund of information on the sub- 
ject. 

For this purpose I have selected 
scenes from two battlefields as giv- 
ing typical forms of some phases of 
the widely varying experiences 
which fall to the lot of those who 
are involved in many battles. 

I will say here that I was a non- 
combatant in the war, having, soon 
after my enlistment, been detailed to 
serve in the regimental band, and in 
that capacity served from the 
autumn of ‘62 to the close of the 
war in ‘65. This position was a 
favorable one for observation, for in 
time of battle it enabled me to wit- 
ness both the front and the rear of 
operations. 

We approached the field of 
Gettysburg in the early morning of 
July 2d. The conflict of the first day 
had left the advantage greatly with 
the enemy thus far, and a sober feel- 


.ing, not of despair, but of glum de- 


termination rather, had settled down 
on the Army of the Potomac, an 
army which had struggled heroic- 
ally for two years, but thus far with- 
out the reward of substantial suc- 
cess. We were new to campaign 
experience, having joined the army 
at Frederick City but a few days be- 
fore, and were as yet hardly a homo- 
geneous part of it. Though ours 
was a well drilled regiment, nine 
months in the service, yet a field 
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campaign was as new to us as if we 
had but just donned the blue. While 
we covered eight miles that morn- 
ing with the utmost rapidity, and 
throughout the whole distance could 
hear the roaring of cannon, and as 
we came nearer could also hear the 
cracking of the skirmishers’ rifles, 
and with the almost absolute cer- 
tainty that we were going directly 
into the fray, yet I do not recall that 
there was much checking of cheerful 
conversation or even of good spirits 
in the ranks; not until we met a 
wounded man who had blood on his 
hand and arm, and, though walking 
without difficulty, was evidently suf- 
fering greatly from fatigue and pain. 

That sight—to be regarded with 
indifference a few hours later — 
wrought a magic change. Faces 
blanched, conversation ceased com- 
pletely, a strange silence fell upon 
the marching column, and we 
trudged silently on, in a vague 
dread of—we knew not what. Un- 
formulated though our feelings 
were, I believe that what we really 
dreaded at that moment was that 
we should witness more suffering, 
rather than that we should be in 
danger of wounds and death for our- 
selves. Hitherto we had had knowl- 
elge of everything pertaining to 
battles, but meeting with this 
wounded man was the shock of our 
first contact with the tragic. This 
feeling became gradually dissipated, 
however, as we proceeded, perhaps 
helped in its cure by the extreme 
physical exertion made necessary by 
the forced march, and by the time 
we reached the field and rested in 
reserve we were again the cheerful 
regiment of the morning. 

The nation was making history 
furiously on that day, but there was 
nothing of especial note in our ex- 


perience until about sundown, when 
we were hurried at double-quick for 
about a mile up the long eastern 
slope of the slight elevation which 
has since become known as Ceme- 
tery Ridge. It was to cover the com- 
plete route of Sickles’s corps. To 
save the position until we should ar- 
rive, a single regiment, the First 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, had 
been sacrificed,—but not sacrificed 
in vain,—they losing more than four- 
fifths of their number in ten min- 
utes. As we approached the scene 
of the struggle the ground over 
which we passed was sprinkled with 
the dead and wounded, and in our 
front were to be seen the serried 
ranks of the dead and the few scat- 
tered living of the destroyed regi- 
ment, while beyond them was the 
advancing foe, scattered and dis- 
ordered somewhat, but still advanc- 
ing. 

While our line of battle was being 
formed the air was filled with the 
sound of bullets, overborne by the 
peculiar howling roar of shells with 
the noise of their terrific explosions, 
and amidst it all could be heard the 
shoutings of officers and the blatant 
peals of bugles. Mingled with the 
sounds, sometimes seeming a part 
of them, but oftener like a living soul 
wandering through the confusion, 
there was another peculiar sound, 
one with which we had grown famil- 
iar at a distance during the after- 
noon—a prolonged falsetto, rising 
higher-and higher as it floated from 
left to right until it ended in a 
scream which seemed to float away 
in echoes on the clouds of smoke. It 
was the famous “Rebel yell,” the 
battle-cry of the Southern army. 
Through the smoke from the cannon 
there were glimpses of furiously gal- 
loping horsemen, and of gunners 
who were loading and firing with 
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the automatic regularity which made 
each man seem like a part of some 
vast machine which moved its fig- 
ures by invisible levers, and yet they 
were moving with such anxious 
haste and rapidity that they were 
like furies incarnate springing from 


‘point to point. In the broad light of 


day guns do not show the fire of 
their discharges, but the smoke 
only. Put night was falling now, 
and in the gathering darkness the 
firing of the cannon showed in 
belching sheets of flame, while the 
cloud of smoke from the enemy's 
guns was pierced with a thousand 
lances of fire. 

Jt was an extremely critical stage 
in the progress of the battle, and ex- 
citement was at the highest pitch. I 
do not recall that anyone showed the 
least sign of fear, but every one 
moved and ran lrere and there in 
obedience to commands, for, as is 
the case with all well-drilled troops, 
the evolutions of the régiment were 
performed instinctively. The ex- 
citement and impetus of the move- 
ment seemed to have leit no room 
for fear. It was exactly that phase 
of a battle which is usually put for- 
ward by writers as one that is typical 
of all parts of battles. And yet my 
subsequent experience convinced me 
that such scenes of excitement are 
the exception and not the rule. I 
have described this incident and its 
environments at some length, as it 
secnicd. to. be characteristic of that 
exception and of the excitement 
which does sometimes occur. In a 
few moments the tension was at an 
end, for the enemy retreated at once 
before the reinforcements, and night 
rapiully covered the field with its pall 
of darkness. 

1 will pass over the remainder of 
the scenes of that night, and of my 
labors among the wounded (for I 


had early been detailed as stretcher- 
bearer), and will present to the 
reader an experience of the day fol- 
lowing. While my regiment had 
been thus occupied on the left of our 
line, at Cemetery Ridge, the enemy 
had forced a portion of our line on 
the right, south of Culp’s Hill, ob- 
taining a position dangerously near 
to our line of communications. The 
task of the morning was to force 
them back and recover our line of 
celences, and alter this was accom- 
plished my brigade was placed in 
the line, relieving troops which had 
held it all night. ‘Lhey were con- 
fronted by “Stonewall” Jackson's 
famous corps (commanded then by 
Gen. Ewell, for it was after Jack- 
sons death), which hal sever 
known defeat. 

No more famous body of troops 
was known during the Civil War 
than this corps. Under their talented 
leader they had accomplished proa- 
izies of valor, over and over again 
scoring their victories, until the 
presence of “Stonewall’s men” had 
come to be considered synonymous 
with victory for the Southern arms. 
This famous corps. chagrined at 
being driven out of the position 
which they had gained on the pre- 
vious evening, were now to attempt 
to break our line, at whatever loss it 
might be to themselves. To succeed 
would be to place them on our line 
of communications and in the rear 
of aur whole army there engaged, 
and thus secure disastrous defeat to 
the Union army. To fail—they had 
never failed, and should they fail 
now! Among the troops set to re- 
sist these “invincibles” was placed 
our raw brigade, which had never 
been under fire until the evening be- 
fore. The struggle for the position 
lasted from carly morning until 
nearly noon. Again and again they 
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tried to “rush” our line, but to no 
avail. The panic-inspiring yell, 
which had gained such a hypnotic 
‘influence over the troops that had 
suffered defeat at their hands, in- 
spired no such fear in these new 
men; men who had never learned by 
experience to dread it. . 

| was still on duty with the hos- 
pital forces, and during the forenoon 
was sent to the regiment to assist 
the wounded to the rear. I received 
the order just at the thickest of this 
combat, and as I looked at the frag- 
ment of primeval forest which the 
surgeon had carelessly indicated as 
“those woods,” there were rising 
from the tree-tops sulphurous clouds 
of smoke, while the discharge of 
rifles (for there were no cannon en- 
gaged at that part of the line) was 
so rapid that the sound had blended 
into a long roar, like the tumult of 
some vaster Niagara. Just at that 
moment I would have given all that 
I possessed or ever hoped to possess 
for a brief loan of Aladdin’s magic, 
invisible transfer to some other 
locality. But now grave Duty, the 
soldier’s guardian angel, came to my 
rescue and would not permit me to 
even hesitate, and towards the line 
of battle I went, assuming an air 
quite foreign to my feelings at the 
time. 

| found my regiment located on 
the southern slope of Culp’s Hill. 
They were crouched behind a slight 
barricade of logs and branches, and 
in that position were resisting the 
coustantly renewed onslaughts of 
the enemy. The ground descended 
somewhat in our front, and the 
dense forest of larxe trees imprix 
oned the battle smoke so that the 
opposing forces were much ob- 
scured from view. At the first sight 
] was shocked by the Kine of dead, 
which lay so thickly along the 


breastworks, the men kneeling and 
crouching between them to fire over 
the logs. In some places they had 
become so numerous as to impede 
the freedom of the line, and had been 
lifted back and laid in groups several 
feet at the rear. But whatever the 
shock, I was at once reassured by 
the manner of the men. There was 
here none of the excitement which I 
had witnessed on the previous even- 
ing, but instead there was manifest 
the cool, matter-of-fact conduct of 
men who had a task to perform, and 
had settled down to the work in the 
systematic manner that is charac- 
teristic of the race. A little con- 
versation even was carried on, for in 
all the roar of firearms the voice 
could readily be heard by one when 
very close to the speaker, and a 
friend smiled a little as he proffered 
me his loaded rifle, asking if I would 
like to “shoot a ‘Reb.’” The occa- 
sional dropping of a man in the 
ranks was noted rather as an inci- 
dent to be expected, and therefore 
not of unusual interest. 

Hut there was apparent in all this 
seeming deliberateness an _ alert 
watching of the movements in front. 
Many of the enemy’s most advanced 
men had built for themselves little 
shelters of rocks and stones, behind 
which they could lie and quietly wait 
for a head to show above the logs, 
and our men soon learned the trick 
and met it with one of their own. 
They would watch for a place among 
the rocks from which a spurt of 
smoke would occasionally come, and 
would quietly draw a bead on the 
spot. When next that spurt of smoke 
sent its deadly messenger a bullet 
would go to the place so quickly that 
te rock-sheltered soldier would 
have no time to even lower his face 
after firing. I noticed also in this 
game of death something of that 
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mental alertness with which the 
hunter watches and outwits his 
quarry. The men had become awak- 
ened to a keen “interest in the hunt ;” 
an instinct never buried more than 
skin-deep with any man. But there 
was no disposition among them to 
fire rapidly. Though so new to the 
work, they had already learned to 
wait for the enemy’s grand rushes, 
and whenever they were attempted, 
to sit quietly behind the logs and 
shoot them down. 

In my several trips between the 
line of battle and the field hospital 
some forty rods in its rear, it gradu- 
ally dawned upon my consciousness 
that I was witnessing a phase of 
mentality that was entirely new to 
me. In our every-day home life the 
tragic is the unusual, and because of 
that fact it excites our imagination 
and feelings to the highest degree. I 
had often wondered what my feel- 
ings would be if I were to witness a 
thousand tragedies; whether the 
feelings could possibly be increased 
in proportion. But with this scene 
enacted before me I began to realize 
that the tragic had become the com- 
monplace, and as such it had been 
accepted by the men of the line as 
part and parcel of their duty, and 
they were devoting themselves to 
its completion, as they would to any 
ordinary occupation. The danger 
was fully known and not for a mo- 
ment forgotten, but the men had be- 
come to a degree accustomed to it; 
for that also had become a part of 
the commonplace. 

There are often emergencies and 
phases of battles in which very much 
depends upon the officers, but this 
was not the case in the situation 
which I am describing. Here every 
one in the line knew exactly what 
was expected, and had an instinctive 
appreciation of precisely what the 


task was which was to be accom- 
plished, and of its vast importance 
to the army ; it was to hold that posi- 
tion at all hazards and at whatever 
cost. All excitement had vanished, 
and in its place Duty, that great 
ruler who wins battles with or with- 
out the assistance of generals, and 
without which generals may not 
hope to win, held command. This 
deep and abiding sense of duty, 
which, more than any other quality, 
has to do with the success of a race 
or people, is greatly strengthened 
and developed by military discipline, 
and had now, in this second phase of 
battle experience, asserted itself in 
full force. 

The peculiar, semi-circular shape 
of the line made this point to be the 
key of the whole position, for, as | 
have already intimated, if the enemy 
could have penetrated here it would 
have placed them at a single move 
in the rear of our whole army, and 
would have won the victory for 
them. 

My own experience during this 
forenoon was, of course, somewhat 
different from that of the men in the 
line. On each of my several trips to 
the regiment I passed, generally 
alone, from a place of comparative 
safety into that area where bullets 
are heard to pass with their stealthy, 
whispering voices, all of them 
threatening in their tones, and never 
twice alike. They impart the pecu- 
liar sensation of feeling that one is 
soul-naked, as it were, in their pres- 
ence, and that neither clothing nor 
body would for a moment check 
their flight. To say that I was afraid 
would only moderately describe my 
state of mind in the first experience. 
I afterward learned that the situ- 
ation was the most trying one in 
which a young soldier can be placed, 
for it leaves him without the moral 
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support of numbers or authority. 
Yet each time, when I reached my 
-egiment,—and in fact as soon as I 
came near it,—all feeling of timidity 
vanished and I became as steady of 
nerve and as much at ease as the 
others. This change of feeling was 
a real surprise to me at the time. 
What were the mysterious influences 
which sustained me when at the 
point of greatest danger, but which 
abandoned me when I was alone? 

The episode of the evening before 
had been the incarnation of battle 
excitement, a brief panorama flashed 
on the stage of war, livid with all the 
sights and emotions which make for 
the spectacular; even the gathering 
darkness lending its aid in making 
impressive the lurid fire of the guns. 
This scene at Culp’s Hill was the 
exact opposite in character. All ex- 
citement had vanished, and the con- 
test had settled to the grim deter- 
mination to fight to the finish. There 
had been no misunderstanding by 
either force of the true character of 
the situation. It was two branches 
of the same dominant race which 
had here closed in a death grapple, 
and without excitement, and almost 
without an order, it was being 
sturdily fought to its issue. Before 
noon it was ended. 

Since morning of the day before, 
the regiment had described the cycle 
of battle experiences, from the first 
Shock of the tragic and the excite- 
ment of the onset to the quiet and 
heroic devotion to duty and a de- 
fance of danger. Timid youths, 
paling at the sight of blood, they had 
been changed by the magic wand of 
War to “Veterans,” a title to be 
proved again on many fields. 

Here, at the guns of this inexperi- 
enced brigade, “ ‘Stonewall’s’ men 
had met their first defeat, and a 
veritable Waterloo it proved, for 


they never recovered the prestige 
which they lost on that day. 

Nearly a year after these scenes 
were enacted I found myself, with 
my regiment, on the battlefield of 
Resaca, Georgia. At some time 
during the second day of the battle 
we were hurried to the extreme left 
of the line, where, on a little eleva- 
tion of ground, we proceeded to 
throw up a slight protection in our 
front by gathering the rails from a 
fence near at hand. We had not 
been there long before the enemy 
came in sight, in battle array, and 
my heart sank in fear and apprehen- 
sion while I watched their long line 
of battle, for they seemed to out- 
number us, two to one, and their 
steady approach appeared like the 
resistless oncoming of Fate itself. 

“Terrible as an army with ban- 
ners,’ gathered to itself, all at once, 
a new forcefulness of meaning. As 
soon as they came within range they 
commenced firing, the bullets splin- 
tering the rails and passing us with 
that peculiar mingling of “zipping,” 
purring, whispering and “sizzling” 
sounds which become so familiar to 
veterans. Along with these nerve- 
disturbing noises there floated to us 
again that sound so familiar of yore; 
the swaying, shifting falsetto 
“Rebel yell,” at times running along 
the breeze like the voice of an un- 
canny spirit, and again rising in 
unison to a scream. Glancing to my 
left [ saw.a wounded man dragging 
himself back from the line. Look- 
ing for an instant in the other direc- 
tion I saw one rise partly, then turn 
to one side and fall heavily to the 
ground. But for the most part my 
gaze was riveted on the steadily ap- 
proaching adversary, now partially 
enfolded in smoke. Why was our 
fire withheld? My hand was steady 
now, amd I felt that I could easily 
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have picked my man every time at 
that range, and even when a bullet 
fanned my cheek with its soft breath 
I did not wince. Suddenly there 
was a great crash close to my left— 
the first gun always sounds so loud 
—followed by others in quick suc- 
cession until what had at first 
seemed like a clatter of explosions 
had thickened into the long roar of a 
regular engagement. The enemy 
were much concealed now by the 
thickening and shifting clouds of 
smoke, though I managed to get fre- 
quent glimpses of them here and 
there in my eager watching. 

There now descended upon me 
that double consciousness which 
comes to all in times of intensity, in 
which the soul, that other self, stood 
apart as it were, and quietly took ac- 
count of the phenomena of human 
emotions. It noted that the fear 
which had so overshadowed me at 
the first sight of the enemy had van- 
ished; that the combativeness of a 
long Saxon ancestry, dormant at 
first, had sprung suddenly to a 
quickened life. I had entered on 
another phase of battle emotions, 
“The joy of the combat.” A rift in 
the smoke disclosed the Confederate 
line to be in disorder, and—bar- 
barian that I had become—my heart 
gave a great throb of joy as I dis- 
covered through the break in their 
lines the awful trail of helpless 
forms in their wake. The disorder 
which I had discovered soon spread 
along their ranks; their fire was 
noticed to lessen and then cease en- 
tirely, and the formidable advance 
was changed to a rout, for they were 
seen to be running in panic to the 
rear. 

There was now a lull and a look- 
ing about to note the casualties, but 
we had no orders to begin our labor 
on the wounded. The reason soon 
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transpired, for it was pointed out by 
a comrade that the enemy was mak- 
ing active preparations for anothe: 
attack. We could see them forming 
the ‘line again from the scattered 
amd disordered forces, for another 
trial of contest, and presently saw 
them advancing as before. This 
second attack was much like the 
first, except that their forces held 
better to their alignment and ad- 
vanced much nearer than in their 
first attempt. At the last it seemed 
that | was about to witness that 
rarest of all rare sights in modern 
warfare—the clashing and fencing 
of steel. 

The temper of our men on that 
day was such that it was my opin- 
ion then, and it still is, that the 
enemy's attack was, from the first, 
without a chance of success. [but if 
it was ever in doubt the doubt was 
dispelled, and the day was forever 
sealed by a waft of breeze, which 
lifted the veil of smoke from their 
front and disclosed to us, and to 
themselves at the same moment, the 
greatly demoralized condition of the 
body. With that instant’s dis- 
closure every rifle in our brigade 
which was loaded was discharged, 
and at such close range that nearly 
every shot must have been effective. 
They went down in scores, and the 
remnant fled in precipitate haste, 
some even dropping their guns as 
they ran. Their closest approach 


‘was easily marked by the line which 


went down before that last volley; 
their nearest dead lay within twenty 
feet of us. 

John Burroughs, that careful and 
shrewd observer of animal traits, has 
noticed some manifestations in the 
life of the lower animals which he 
is led to think may be analogous to 
telepathy among human beings. 
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“It is like an interchange or blending of 
sub-conscious states.” 


“It would seem as if they all shared in a 
communal mind or spirit, and that what one 
felt they all felt at the same instant.” 


In this connection I have thought 
that possibly telepathy is a power 
belonging to the lower orders of ani- 
mal life rather than to man; a faculty 
that we have been, in the processes 
of evolution, developing away from 
rather than toward. Some events 
which have come under my observa- 
tion lead me to think that men, men 
in masses more especially, under the 
stress Of unusual events and great 
emergencies sometimes revert to 
this elemental state. It is not with 
them a sub-conscious state, as Bur- 
roughs thinks it is among the lower 
animals, but they become moved by 
a common impulse, sharing their 
communal thought at the same in- 
stant, and, as man is the conscious 
animal, substituting for the “sub- 
conscious” the conscious thought. 

In the segment of the battle of 
Resaca which I have described, the 
phenomenon was easily to be dis- 
cerned. Once the line was in posi- 
tion where the contest was to be 
waged, the commands and even the 
presence of the officers were im- 
material. The situation and the 
duty to be performed were clearly 
apprehended by every one, and 
whether the officers shouted, or 
whether they silently watched the 
course of events, made little differ- 
ence. There had been the first un- 
welcome thought, the dread of dan- 
ger which comes to every normally 
constituted man when about to enter 
battle, and which I—and doubtless 
the others also—had felt at the first 
sight of the approaching enemy, but 
Save for this transient emotion there 
had been no fear, in the ordinary ac- 


ceptation of the term, and no 
thought of defeat for us. In fact, in 
the many conversations I have since 
then had with the officers and men 
regarding this incident, I have heard 
the expression, “Victory was in the 
air,” used more than once, and | am 
led to believe that the “victory” so 
widely felt was the _ telepathic 
thought and impulse which was “in 
the air,”—most literally —and that 
it was shared by thousands at the 
same instant. 

Another notable instance having 
to do with the same phenomena was 
said to have occurred at Missionary 
Ridge, Georgia, November 25, 1863, 
when our line of battle moved up the 
rocky slopes against the enemy’s 
works, without command; and, in 
fact, the advance was made in de- 
fiance of strict orders to the con- 
trary. The movement has never 
been explained satisfactorily, unless 
the phrase, “Victory was in the air,” 
which was used so often and so 
vaguely, may be deemed an explana- 
tion. Confederate General Bragg, 
commanding the enemy’s forces 
which were so disastrously defeated 
there, said, of the most unexpected 
behavior of his own army, “No satis- 
factory excuse can possibly be given 
for the shameful conduct of our 
troops,’ etc. They also seemed to 
have been swayed by some common 
thought and impulse, and acted in a 
manner quite as foreign to what had 
been expected of them as our own 
army had. 

What were the occult mental 
forces which impelled veterans who 
were accustomed to discipline and 
obedience to orders, suddenly to dis- 
regard all orders and become 
swayed by a pervading influence 
which was “in the air?” Is not the 
explanation to be found in the 
thought which I have put forward? 
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Was it because of a sudden rever- 
sion to a primordial mentality that 
they were influenced by a telepathic 
thought and impulse, shared at the 
same moment by the men in two 


long lines of battle? The study ot 
psychological forces which are de- 
veloped by humanity en messa seem 
as yet not to have attracted the at- 
tention of which it is worthy. 


A Helper of Cupid’s 


By Eveanor H. Porter 


ISS POLLY was round of face 
and plump of body and her 
black hair kinked into re- 

bellious curls wherever a lax comb 
allowed. Her mouth usually curved 
in a smile, but she was never quite 
so beatifically happy as when man- 
aging a love affair. 

Summers, Miss Polly always had 
a house party at “The Maples.” Her 
mother, a bit older, a bit rounder, 
and a bit merrier, made a delightful 
chaperon for those who did not con- 
sider Miss Polly—notwithstanding 
her thirty-five years—sufficient. 

So successful had Miss Polly been 
in bringing various young people to 
the point of matrimony that she 
finally hit upon the plan of keeping 
a book with a list of the couples 
made happy by her exertions, allow- 
ing a page for each couple, and add- 
ing new names and new records to 
the old ones—in the shape of births, 
deaths and important events—as 
fast as time and occasion demanded. 

Very jealously Miss Polly guarded 
this book from the vulgar gaze of 
the world, but many were the pleas- 
ant hours she allowed her own eyes 
to feast on its fascinating records. 
She was particularly happy over it 
this summer, for she had two new 
couples whose names she confidently 
expected would grace the book be- 


fore the season closec. Indeed, so 
sure was she of the ultimate success 
of her cherished plans that she one 
day drew with her pencil, very 
faintly, the names “John—Mar- 
garet,” and then just over the leaf 
these other two, “Tom—Molly.” 

. “I can ink them in later,” she mur- 
mured, lingering happily over the 
flourish of the “M” in “Molly.” 

At the very first picnic that sum- 
mer Miss Polly said: 

“You, Tom, will please drive Jerry 
in the phaeton. I’d planned for 
Molly to go with you.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure!” murmured 
the man; and Miss Polly was sure 
that the low sweep of his bow was 
meant to hide the telltale happiness 
in his eyes. She quivered with de- 
light as she turned to Houghton. 

“And you, John, can take Mar- 
garet Reynolds in the dog-cart.”’ 

Miss Polly was dissatisfied with 
John at once. He bowed—but as 
slightly as politeness allowed. He 
smiled—but with his lips, not his 
eyes. 

“Unappreciative creature!” thought 
Miss Polly, turning away in vex- 
ation. “He doesn’t half realize the 
pleasure in store for him—but he'll 
learn,” she added, her brow clearing. 
“Dear old fellow—there’s no one in 
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the world half good enough for him 
—unless it is Margaret!” 


Professor John Houghton’s mind 


was a labyrinth of ism and ologies. 
Of feminine charms he had little 
knowledge, and for feminine society 
he had less liking—judging by the 
way he had avoided it during his 
thirty-odd years of life; and yet, the 
invitation to Miss Polly’s house 
party had been accepted with an 


alacrity that was surprising, even to ~ 


himself. 

After that first picnic Miss Polly 
craftily slipped into the way of 
making it appear as a matter of 
course that Tom Esmond should 
escort Molly McPhearson on all 
drives and excursions, and that Prof. 
Houghton should perform a like ser- 
vice for Margaret Reynolds. 

For a month the wheels of her 
matrimonial scheming ran smoothly 
and quickly along the road of her 
own building; then unexpected ob- 
stacles presented themselves. 

When she marshaled her family 
for the trip to Silver Lake, she en- 
countered a hidden, but stubborn re- 
sistance to some of her cherished 
plans. She was puzzled to place her 
finger upon the difficulty until John 
Houghton stepped to her side and 
stammered : 

“Er—ah—well, how are you going ?”’ 

“Me? Why, in the carryall as 
usual,’ replied Miss Polly, thinking 
how handsome the professor looked, 
and gloating over it—for Margaret. 
“You are to take Miss Reynolds in 
the phaeton, you know,” she added. 

The man frowned. 

“Well, thinking — why 
couldn’t you go in the phaeton?”’ 

“Why, John, I’d planned—” 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted, 
“but it’s stupid for Miss Reynolds— 
I'm no sort of company for a girl 
like that,” he went on hurriedly. 


“She enjoys the others much better.” 
“Oh, fie, fie, John!” laughed the 


lady. “‘Faint heart—, you know 
the rest! Run along—there she 
comes — quick! Margaret would 


rather go with you than with any 
one else in the world,” she whis- 
pered, then aloud,—‘Right here, 
Margaret, picase. The Professor 
was waiting for you. You two might 
start a little ahead, if you liked.” 

The rich red surged into Mar- 
garet’s face, and Miss Polly gave a 
satisfied smile. 

“There, that’s settled!” she said to 
herself, as she left the room. “Poor 
fellow—if it hadn’t been for me, 
now! He hasn't a particle of con- 
fidence in himself—dear old stupid! 
When people are just made for each 
other, why can’t they see it? It’s all 
owing to that blundering Tom!” 

A moment later she came upon 
the tall figure of a man whose very 
back expressed his disapproval of 
himself and of the world in general. 

“Why, Tom!” 

The man turned with a forced 
smile. 

“Yes.” 

“Where's Molly?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Don't know! Why, we start 
right away. Can’t you find her?” 

A slow red crept into the man’s 
cheeks. 

“I think she’s not going, Miss 
Polly.” 

“Not going? Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Why, really, I—er—I didn’t 
ask.” 

“But my dear boy, you should 
have asked!” 

“But my dear Miss Polly—why? 
I have no right to catechise Miss 
McPhearson. Her reasons are 
nothing to me,” he replied, with 
some bitterness—and more rudeness. 
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The light of a sudden comprehen- 
sion flashed from Polly’s eyes. Ina 
moment she had left the room and 
was hastening up the stairs. 

“Oh, these lovers’ quarrels! How 
thoroughly idiotic and silly they 
are!” she muttered, hurrying blindly 
forward. “Now I suppose I’ve got 
another aching heart on my hands, 
all owing to the same cause—Tom’s 
stupid way of hanging around John 
and Margaret when he’s not wanted. 
Molly’s jealous—poor child!” Then 
she tapped softly at a chamber door. 
“Are you there, Molly?” 

There was no answer. 

Miss Polly repeated the tap, but 
with greater force. This time a 
husky voice called, “Who is it?” 

“It is I. Let me in, Molly, dear— 
won't you please?” 

The door opened slowly, and Miss 
McPhearson, red-eved and shame- 
faced, beckoned her visitor in. 

‘There, dear, I’ll give you just five 
minutes,’ began Miss Polly briskly. 
“Now bathe your eyes and powder 
your nose, then put on your hat and 
come with me.” 

“I’ve decided not to go.” 

‘“Nonsense—of course you're go- 
ing! Come, dear, be good and sen- 
sible,” she coaxed, much as though 
Molly were ten instead of twenty. 
“Come! Poor Tom is moping him- 
self sick down in the dining-room.” 

“Why, Miss Polly, he doesn’t care 
a bit!” 

“Tut—tut—child! These lovers’ 
quarrels are silly things—you are 
too sensible a girl to let them spoil 
your life!” 

“Why—how did you know?” 
Molly was plainly surprised. 

“Oh, a little bird told me, per- 
haps; at any rate, I know! Come, 
dear, the air will do you good.” 

Miss Polly’s powers of persuasion 
were taxed to the utmost, but in the 
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end she conquered. A_ subdued 
Molly drove off with a punctiliously 
polite Tom, and Miss Polly sighed 
with content as the last carriage— 
the carryall in which she herself sat 
—rumbled down the driveway and 
swung around the corner on to the 
main road. 

As the days passed matters did 
not improve, and Miss Polly was fre- 
quently at her wit’s end to keep the 
peace. John became more and more 
distressingly stilted and dignified, 
and Margaret more nervous and 
changeable. Molly was fairly pa- 
thetic in her listless acceptance of 
whatever came, and Tom—TlIom 
nearly drove Miss Polly to despera- 
tion by being silent and morose just 
when she wanted him to charm Miss 
McPhearson with his wit, and by 
being volubility itself when she had 
arranged a tete-a-tete for John and 
Margaret. All this was very dis- 
couraging to Miss Polly. 

It was during the third week in 
July that Tom found Miss Polly 
alone one day. She was reading in 
the hammock on the west piazza, 
and he threw himself into a chair by 
her side with a long-drawn sigh. 

“Well, is it so bad as that?” she 
asked pleasantly. 


He nodded. 

“Poor boy! I’m sorry for you,” 
she laughed. 

“Really? Honor bright?” 


“Indeed, yes,” she assured him. 
* “T’ve a mind to tell you all about 
it,” he mused aloud. 

“Do!” she urged, her eyes spark- 
ling happily. 

“Well, I—I’m in love,” he finally 
said, a bit awkwardly. 

“Yes,” she encouraged. 

He looked down at his toes medi- 
tatively. 

“That much I’m sure of, but—it’s 
all that I am sure of.” 
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“Do I know her?” she asked, not 
for information—she was confident 
of his answer—but because she must 
say something—or scream, she was 
so happy. 

“Yes, you know her.” 

“Is she here?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Well, then you see her. Can't 
you tell by the way she acts whether 
she loves you or not?” 

He shook his head. 

“T’ll be hanged if I can! She’s too 
deep for me, Miss Polly.” 

The lady laughed reassuringly. 

“Now, Tom, I have known this 
thing right along.” 

“What!” 

“Oh, I have!” 

“That I loved her?” 

“Yes—and more than that. I 
know she loves you.” | 

“Miss Polly!” 

“T do.” 

“But how can you? I haven’t seen 
a thing—and—I—I haven’t dared to 
show my own feelings at all,” he 
stammered. 

“My dear boy,” she began, with a 
patronizing touch of her hand on his 
arm, “just as though I hadn’t eyes 
in my head—you’ve done nothing 
but show your feelings from the very 
first. Now just leave this thing to 
me, sir. I promise to bring you 
within a week conclusive evidence 
that the girl is yours for the asking, 
and then, why—then you can just 
ask, that’s all!” 

They were interrupted at this 
point, and Tom could only look his 
gratitude, and walk away with a 
doubt in his mind as to which he 
loved the more—sympathetic Miss 
Polly or the sweetheart he hoped to 
‘win. 

Miss Polly’s opportunity came 
sooner than she had expected. It 
‘was only the next night that Molly 


McPhearson ran into Miss Polly’s 
room for a little chat before going to 
bed. The older woman was in a 
flutter of excitement at once, and it 
was not long before she broached 
the subject uppermost in her mind. 

“You’re looking better, Molly, 
dear. These lovers’ quarrels are so 
disfiguring—tears, red blotches, and 
all that. Don’t have another one.” 

Miss McPhearson laughed and 
shifted her eyes to the ceiling. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault that there was 
a quarrel,” she pouted. 

“No, of course not; it never is—is 
it, eh? But you’ve made it up now, 
so it'll be all right.” 

“Why, how did vou know?” 

“Oh, signs and symptoms. Come, 
confess—he’s the dearest fellow in 
the world, and you couldn't possibly 
exist without him, now could you?” 

“Well,—” began Miss McPhear- 
son. 
“Well,—” echoed Miss Polly. 

“T—don’t—know—as I could,” ad- 
mitted the girl with a vivid blush. 

“Of course not!’ affirmed Miss 
Polly, carefully hiding her exulta- 
tion. 

“You see—he’s so good,” explained 
Molly. 

“Of course!” 

“And so handsome!” 

“Yes!” 

“And—well—so idiotically forlorn 
when [| quarrel with him, that—why, 
I shall just have to give in at the 
end,” finished Miss McPhearson, 
rising to her feet and giving Miss 
Polly a spasmodic embrace. “You 
dear old soul! I wonder you aren’t 
bored to death—we all run to you 
with every little thing, so! Good 
night, and—thank you.” 

That was one of the longest nights 
Miss Polly ever knew. She could 
scarcely wait to see the light in 
Tom’s eyes when she should tell 
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him how more than successful had 
been her efforts. And when morn- 
ing finally did come, she hurried 
through her toilet and ran down 
stairs and out into the garden, where 
she knew Tom always walked be- 
fore breakfast. On her arm she car- 
ried a basket, and she was busily 
gathering her roses for the table, 
when Tom appeared—quite as she 
had hoped that he would. 

“Ah, good morning, Miss Polly.” 

Miss Polly’s patience had reached 
its limit, and Miss Polly’s greeting 
was eager and without ceremony. 

“It’s all right, Tom!” she nodded. 

The ecstatic expression of her face 
was not to be mistaken—certainly 
not by a love-sick youth who, for 
twenty-four hours, had so longed for 
this very assurance. 

“You—you don’t mean that— 

that,—” he stammered. 

“Indeed I do—it’s all clear sailing! 
You’ve nothing to do but to go in 
and win,” she declared, with a beam- 
ing smile. 

“What did she say?” 

Miss Polly bridled. 

“Indeed, sir, I shall not tell. Do 
you think me so poor a confidant as 
that?” she asked in assumed indig- 
nation. “You can just find-out for 
yourself, sir. There ought to be 
something \eft for you to do!”’ 

Esmond drew a long breath. 

“I can hardly believe it,” he mur- 
mured. “Margaret is always so re- 
served—” 

“Margaret!” exclaimed Miss Polly. 

“Oh, she may not be to you, but 
she always is to me. You say she 
loves me, but—” 

“Tom!” 

It was so agonized a cry that the 
man held his breath suspended. 

“Tom—you didn’t mean Margaret 
—oh, tell me that you didn’t mean 


Margaret !” 
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“But I did! Who else could I 
have meant?” 

Miss Polly dropped the basket. 
and wrung her hands piteously. 

“It was Molly, Tom, you—you’ve 
made a mistake, Tom! It was Molly 
all the time—I am sure it was!” ° 

Tom laughed and shrugged his. 
shoulders. 

“Not a bit of it, Miss Polly. It 
was never any one but Margaret—” 
then his face went suddenly white— 
“you don’t mean that you’ve—” 

The woman raised her hand as if 
to ward off a blow. 

“TI—I did, aud—and she—couldn’t 
possibly exist without you! She— 
oh, Tom, she said so!” sobbed Miss 
Polly miserably, sinking down 
among the rose bushes and covering 
her race with her hands. 

“My God !—what have you done!” 

For a moment Miss Polly’s sobbing 
was the only sound that broke the 
silence; then Esmond stooped over 
the crouching figure and said hur- 
riedly: 

“I am going off by myself into the 
woods. Tell them I have gone fish- 
ing—hunting—anywhere. I'll come 
back when I’ve fought it out—lI 
can’t even think, yet!” 

When Miss Polly raised her head, 
he was gone. Very slowly she rose 
to her feet, picked up her basket, and 
dragged her slow way back to the 
house. In her room the first thing 
that met her eyes was her beloved 
book of tender records—she had 
been gloating over it only the night 
before. With a smothered exclama- 
tion of chagrin she caught up the 
volume and pushed it out of sight 
behind Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land on the topmost shelf of her 
bookcase. Then she bathed her eyes 
and vainly tried to remove the traces 
of her tears; but her guests were 
openly disturbed at her appearance 
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that day, and her plea of a headache 
did not entirely satisfy them. 

She started at every unusual sound, 
and fell to trembling whenever one 
addressed her. She refused to walk 
with Molly in the garden, and 
seemed content only when her 
guests were occupied with some 
game. 

Tom Esmond did not return until 
evening; then he pleaded fatigue 
and went at once to his room. At 
half-past nine o’clock there came a 
gentle tap at Miss Polly’s chamber 
door. 

“Yes,” called the woman faintly, 
dropping the book she was reading. 

The door swung inward, and 
Molly—strangely flushed and shy— 
with her hands behind her back, ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

“May I come in, please?” 

Miss Polly bowed—her dry lips 
refused to speak. 

“You’ve been so good and inter- 
ested,” the girl began, carefully 
shutting the door and advancing 
into the room, “that I’m going to let 
you see his very latest picture. It 
—it doesn’t do him justice, but—” 
she finished by impulsively thrust- 
ing the photograph into the other’s 
hands. 

The room swam round and round 
to Miss Polly, and innumerable 
black specks danced before her eyes. 
Then the lines of the pictured face 
suddenly became distinct. 

“Why—it isn’t Tom!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tom?—Tom who? It isn’t any 
Tom—it’s a George! You don't 
know him, of course, but I thought 
you'd like to see his picture.” 

“Like to!—I’m delighted to see 
it!” said Miss Polly, fervently, draw- 
ing a long, relieved sigh. “I think 
he’s perfectly lovely, too,” she went 


on recklessly. “You're a lucky girl, 
Molly!” 

“What did you mean about Tom? 
Tom who?” asked Molly, still mys- 
tified, and a little dazed at Miss 
Polly’s extravagant approval. 

“Tom? Why, Tom—anybody,” 
retorted Miss Polly airily, half 
laughing, half crying. “But tell me 
about this George—I know he’s nice, 
by his picture.” 

“Why, there isn’t much to tell. 
I’ve known him all my life—he lives 
next door to me, you know. I ac- 
knowledge I have been hateful and 
dumpish lately, but he wrote some- 
thing that made me very angry. 


That day we went to Silver Lake— 


when you came in and coaxed me 
into good temper, you know—lI tore 
up my hateful letter that I had 
written, and sent him a better one. 
After that things were smoother, 
and—we’ve made it all up now. So 
you see, I owe it all to you,” she 
finished with a happy smile, picking 
up the photograph, and kissing Miss 
Polly affectionately. 

Again was it a long night to Miss 
Polly, and again did she hasten with 
her basket out into the rose garden 
in the morning. 

She could not assure Tom of Mar- 
garet’s love—that love belonged to 
Houghton, of course—but she could 
tell him that Molly was happy—very 
fappy with her George, and needed 
no one else, least of all himself. 
That surely would be some com- 
fort, and would take away the 
hunted look she had last seen in his 
eyes. 

So she snipped the stems of the 
roses, and listened for the expected 
footsteps. At the first crunch on the 
gravel she looked up. 

“Why, John!” 

“Good morning, Miss Polly. May 
I help you?” 
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“Help? Why, no—yes—I—” She 
stopped, for he had possessed him- 
self of the basket and was walking 
at her side. 

“I saw you out here, Miss Polly, 
and I thought it might be a good 
opportunity for me to speak to you 
about something I wanted your—er 
—well, I don’t seem to get much 
chance to see you by yourself, you 
know.” 

“No,” murmured Miss Polly. John 
Houghton was a man who always 
came straight to the point, and she 
knew she would not have long to 
wait. 

“T—er—I—well, I suppose I am 
in love,” he blurted out. 


“Oh, dear—I was beginning to 
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hope it wouldn't happen,” she said 
despairingly. “I thought maybe I 
could bring things around all right 
if only you didn’t fall in love. I 
could perhaps manage Margaret—if 
things hadn’t gone too far.” 

“Manage Margaret?” 

“Yes; but as long as you love her, 
why—” 

“But I don’t love Margaret!” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Polly, 
clapping her hands; “and doesn’t 
Margaret love you?” she added, with 
her hands suspended just where the 
second thought had found them. 

“IT hardly think so—it strikes me 
that Miss Reynolds has thoughts for 
but one being in the world,” ~ teples 
the man, stiffly. 

“And that is—” 

“Tom Esmond, of course,” re- 
turned Houghton, growing visibly 
restless under her catechism. 

“Then everything is perfectly 
lovely!” cried Miss Polly, her eyes 
alight. 

“Indeed!” said Houghton, with a 
shrug of his shoulders; then a little 
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awkwardly,—“I remarked that I 
was in love, Miss Polly.” 

“So you did!”—she stopped and 
looked at him with a feeling she 
could not quite understand. “Well, 
John, it’s all right—I’m glad,” she 
finally said, very slowly. 

“But I’m not so sure it is all 
right,” he insisted. “Maybe you 
won't be glad. You haven't asked 
me who it 

“Haven't I? Why, how very un- 
kind of me. I was thinking of Mar- 
garet and—Tom. Who is it, John?” 

“Yourself—dear. I think I’ve 
loved you all my life, and never 
knew it.” 

Miss Polly’s cheeks went from 
réd to white, and from white to red. 

“Why, John—me? Me!” 

“Yes—‘me’! Is it so strange to 
you?” 

“I—I never thought of such a 
thing,” she faltered, a sudden tender- 
ness stealing into her heart for the 
wistful-eyed man at her side. 

“Well, couldn’t you please think 
of it?” he urged; “think of it—a 
great deal?” 

And this much Miss Polly prom- 
ised. 


It must have been a year later 
that Prof. Houghton, in looking 
over his wife’s books, came across a 
dainty little volume of unusual ap- 
pearance. He was listlessly turn- 
ing the pages when he suddenly 
paustd and scrutinized a line more 
closely. Then he called to his wife. 

“Polly, my dear, don’t you think 
this needs changing?” 

Her eyes followed the tip of his 
finger as it pointed to faint pencil 
marks, reading: 

“John—Margaret.” 


A New Era of Rapid Transit 


By GeorGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


RAVELING safely and com- 

fortably at a speed approxi- 

mating two and three miles a 
minute has been a glorious dream of 
scientists for the past few years; but 
within the present year achieve- 
ments in a few notable instances 
have widened our horizon of rapid 
transit conceptions to include even 
greater bursts of speed than any- 
thing mentioned half a decade ago. 
The mile-a-minute train no longer 
excites our wonder and admiration; 
it is getting too slow for modern life, 
and the future generation will con- 
sider it suitable only for local traffic. 
Larger and more powerful steam 
engines have steadily made their ap- 
pearance on our railroads, and they 
have raised the record for fast time 
to notches that seemed beyond the 
reach of human ingenuity five years 
ago; but there is now an impression 
that steam has reached its limit. The 
high records of the future must be 
made by the electrical trains, and 
these have already established 
bursts of speed that no steam engine 
has approached in its wildest flight 
across the country. 

“The steand engine cannot be built 
that will travel much over ninety 
miles an hour, and prove of any 
value to the world,’ remarked an 
eminent engineer at one of the meet- 
ings of the Electrical Engineers’ 
Club. “When we demand rapid 
transit above the hundred-miles-an- 
hour limit, we must look to the elec- 
trical motor car, supplied with its 
powerful current that can furnish, if 
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necessary, four and five thousand 
horse power. Indeed, we may in the 
near future be able to utilize ten 
thousand horse power in a single car 
without burning out any part of the 
machinery.” 

Equally revolutionizing in its ten- 
dency is the claim that in the rapid 
transit of the future we will travel 
on one rail instead of two. There 
are many monorail systems in the 
course of experimental construction, 
but the leading feature of all seems 
to be that we will hang from the 
rails instead of running over them. 
The benefits of the monorail are 
summed up briefly thus: Less dan- 
ger of derailment, greater possible 
speed in rounding curves, and less 
friction on the rails, which last claim 
is disputed by those favoring the 
ordinary tracks. The Behn monorail 
system, being constructed between 
birmingham and Manchester, Eng- 
land, is in the interest of rapid 
transit which will not stop short of 
150 miles an hour. The American 
monorail system, that will be in op- 
eration shortly between Baltimore 
and Washington, expects to reach a 
maximum speed of 200 miles an 
hour, and round curves from 8o to 
120 miles, according to the sharp- 
ness of the curve. 

Both these systems, and those in 
use in Germany, are really three-rail 
systems, although styled monorails, 
for, while the cars run suspended ou 
the overhead rail, there are two side 
guard rails, which are intended to 
steady the train and prevent acci- 
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dents from derailment. The ques- 
tion of reducing the friction of the 
wheels against the rails is one that 
has required a vast expenditure of 
time and money to solve; but now 
that trains and cars have been oper- 
ated at speeds considerably over a 
hundred miles a minute, this prob- 
lem is lost sight of in the study of 
the more important one of wind re- 
sistance. 

“The rail friction amounts to 
nothing compared with that of wind 
resistance when the train or car is 
running a hundred miles an hour,” 
was the conclusion of an eminent 
railroad authority when the mono- 
rail enthusiasts first invaded the rail- 
road field. “The friction of the 
wheels against the rails is almost a 
constant factor, which we can reckon 
with from the outset, but wind re- 
sistance climbs up so rapidly after 
we pass the 75-mile per hour limit 
that it proves a most formidable 
problem in higher rapid transit. Old 
railroad men realized this many 
years ago. Experiments were con- 
ducted on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad to see if cigar-shaped en- 
gines and sheathed cars, could not 
be built to overcome this air resist- 
ance. We found out in those experi- 
ments that we could reduce the re- 
sistance a little, but hardly enough 
to make.it worth while to revolu- 
tionize the general construction of 
cars and engines. Now, however, 
that the electrical engineers are 
confident that they can operate rapid 
transit cars at one and two hundred 
miles an hour they will find this old 
problem more formidable than 
ever.” 

Over in Germany they made the 
highest record for railway travel 
last October, with a ninety-ton elec- 
trical car, which fully demonstrated 
the tremendous wind pressure that 
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the future one and two hundred a 
mile trains must buck against. The 
car ran on the Berlin-Zossen railway 
from Marienfelde to Zossen, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, in eight 
minutes. It was the fastest and 
most memorable trip ever made by 
man on any rapid transit invention. 
The car leaped by great bounds 
from sixty miles an hour to ninety, 
to one hundred, to one hundred and 
fifteen, and finally to 130.4 miles. 
The air resistance at this last speed 
was so great that small iron frames 
used in front to support a flag were 
twisted and bent flat. No living 
thing could face the heavy current 
of air that swept around the car and 
live long. It was estimated that at 
this high burst of speed, far more 
than one-half the horse-power was 
expended in overcoming the tre- 
mendous air pressure. 

So enormous was this speed that 
the car fairly leaped through the air, 
and completely puzzled all living 
creatures of the air by its sudden 
flight. Beetles, flies, bugs and other 
insects were unable to get away 
from it, and their bodies were flat- 
tened on the front of the speeding 
monster. When half through the 
trip a sudden crash of the thick plate 
glass in front alarmed the operators 
of the car; but the cause of it 
proved to be a bird that had been 
overtaken in its hasty flight in front 
of the cab. Not even the swiftest 
bird could calculate this wonderful 
speed of man’s invention. 

An eye witness in the cab of the 
car which made this memorable trip 
said; “The engineers have climbed 
into the car, and the military posts 
along the road have been informed 
that the car is soon to start. The 
motorman turns the controller, and 
fourteen thousand volts shoot from 
the lines to the motors. With a 
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whirr the car starts on its memo- 
table voyage. The strength of the 
electrical current fed to the four 
motors is gradually increased to 350 
amperes, and 2,300 kilo-watts, or 
2,600 mechanical horse power, are 
being expended. The speed indi- 
cator shows a velocity of seventy- 
five miles an hour, and about a mile 
further on it is increased to nimety- 
four miles an hour. A curve of 6,560 
feet radius looms up, and the car 
leaps around it at a speed of 109 
miles an hour. The train flies on 
faster and faster until it is rushing 
on at 115 miles an hour. No vibra- 
tion or shock is felt, and it seems as 
if the car itself were not moving— 
as if poles, trees and buildings were 
flickering past. Only the humming 
of the wheels assures us that it is we 
who are moving. The voltmeter 
shows that the current collectors are 
doing their work smoothly, and no 
fear of increasing the speed need be 
felt. 

“The finger of the speed indicator 
slips along to a mark wiich shows 
that the car is making 121 miles an 
hour. Fragments of ballast as large 
as walnuts are sucked up into the 
air and fall back as the train rushes 
on. After this speed the excitement 
in the car becomes intense. Not a 
word is spoken. Only the click of 
the wheels over the rails is heard. 
Danger signals ahead are watched 
carefully. No power can stop this 
ninety-ton car within a mile. Sud- 
denly a smashing blow is _ heard 
against the window of the cab, as if 
a man brought his fist heavily down 
upon a table. It was a bird over- 
taken in &s flight and killed. The 
speed indicator ~‘ntinues to climb 
higher, and } time to shut 
off the curre | | tle before 
cutting off | top 
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reaching the curve near Rangsdorf 
we shut off the current and apply 
the full power of the brakes. The 
speed of the car drops to 102 miles 
an hour, and the curve is rounded in 
a noble swing. In eight minutes we 
have leaped from Marienfelde to 
Zossen. We crowd around the tele- 
graph instruments, which have re- 
corded a speed never before attained 
in the annals of railroading. The 
telegrapher can hardly attend to his 
instruments, so many heads are 
pressing about him. Finally he suc- 
ceeds in reading off the record— 
130.4 miles an hour.” 

This marvellous pioneer record in 
electrical railroading was made over 
an ordinary track, with guard rails 
laid along the inside to keep the 
wheels from jumping. The track 
was fairly straight, although the 
curves reached up to 2,000 metres 
radius at points, and with grades up 
to three per cent. The electrical 
equipment was of the high tension 
alternating current system, reaching 
up to 15,000 volts. In the last mile 
of high speed the tension on the 
transmission line was raised up to 
the full capacity of 15,000 volts. 
Each of the four motors of the car 
had a normal capacity of 250 horse 
power, but they were capable of 
handling a load of 500 horse power, 
or for a short while 750 horse power. 
This would give a total horse power 
for emergencies of 3,000. Little 
trouble was experienced in keeping 
the motors and transformers cool. 
‘Fhis was due to the great air press- 
ure on the car caused by the high 
speed. This outside air was con- 
ducted to the cores of the transform- 
ers by air pipes for cooling. An air 
blast was thus obtained that was in- 
valuable. 

The wind resistance which the car 
had to overcome could not be esti- 
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mated, as no attempt was made to 
do this; but an idea of the amount 
of horse power required simply to 
overcome the air can be gathered 
from experiments recently made in 
this country. In a series of trials 
made on the Buffalo & Lockport 
electric line it was found that when 
a car or train reached a speed above 
seventy-five miles an hour nearly all 
of the increased power consumed 
was expended in overcoming the 
bank of air in front. Single cars 
were operated at seventy-five miles 
per hour, and trains made up of sev- 
eral cars were then sent over the 
track at similar speeds. The results 
of these tests showed that a train of 
cars sustaining a speed of seventy- 
five miles per hour consumed 47 
watt-hours per ton per mile; but to 
operate single cars the expenditure 
of energy rose quickly to 137 watt- 
hours per ton per mile. The single 
car thus required 2.9 times the 
amount of energy per ton. 

This was due entirely to the air 
resistance. The first car of the train 
parted a way through the resisting 
bank of air, and pushed it in a great 
circular cloud before it. The suc- 
ceeding cars of the train had merely 
to overcome sliding friction, or what 
would be called in naval circles, 
“skin friction.” The faster the train 
moved, the less chance would the 
opposing bank of air have in closing 
in around the succeeding cars to 
lessen their speed. The single car 
would have to do as much work in 
overcoming air resistance as the 
head car of a train, and to operate 
three or four separate cars would 
cost far more than to run them in 
trains. A further test of the ques- 
tion was made when two cars 
coupled together were run on the 
track. They consumed 92 watt- 
hours per ton per mile, while the 


single car required 137 watt-hours. 
This tremendous head resistance of 
the atmosphere introduces the ques- 
tion of changing rapid transit of 
electrical railways from the present 
single-car system to that of trains. 
Operating single heavy cars at fre- 
quent intervals is far more con- 
venient to the public than running 
long trains at two or three times 
longer intervals; but if there fs such 
a difference in the economy of oper- 
ation, it is more than likely that the 
train system will eventually prevail. 

At ordinary speeds of thirty and 
forty miles an hour the air resist- 
ance is comparatively small, and 
ninety-five per cent. of the power 
consumed is expended in overcom- 
ing the inertia of the train and the 
friction of machinery and wheels on 
the tracks. At fifty miles an hour 
fully ten per cent. of the power is 
required in opening a path in the 
bank of air formed in front. At 
seventy-five miles per hour the 
power expended in overcoming the 
inertia of the air has mounted up to 
sixty and seventy per cent. of the 
total amount required for sustaining 
this high speed. Thereafter, the 
problem is chiefly one of wind re- 
sistance. At one hundred miles an 
hour, the bank of air has become so 
dense ahead, and it requires such a 
tremendous force to move it quickly, 
that nearly all of the extra energy 
communicated to the motors is ex- 
pended in this way. 

-Train. shields and_peculiarly- 
shaped cars, which offer the least 
amount of surface resistance to the 
air, have been tried, and excellent 
results have been obtained in this 
direction; but there still remains the 
difficulty of eliminating an obstruc- 
tion that increases in proportion to 
the speed acquired. At two hun- 


dred miles an hour, the air resist- ’ 
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ance must be something hard to 
comprehend. There is a certain 
point beyond which the speed limit 
cannot advance. At this point the 
air becomes almost like a solid wall, 
and no human power can make it 
slide apart fast enough to permit any 
train to go through it at any higher 
rate of speed. Just at what speed 
the air-limit will stop further prog- 
ress is not known to-day. But it is 
a mechanical certainty that it will 
be reached in time. It may be that 
the question of economy may stop 
rapid transit of a practical nature 
considerably short of this ultimate 
limit. 

The high-speed electrical trains of 
the future must run on compara- 
tively straight tracks; but curves 
cannot entirely be avoided. Rapid 
transit on our main steam railroads 
is limited to-day more by the curves 
than any other defect of the system, 
and millions of dollars are being an- 
nually expended by the large trunk 
lines to abolish grades and curves. 
The fast trains most make their 
bursts of speed on stretches of the 
line where no serious curves present 
danger signs ahead. 

The question of super-elevation of 
the outside rail on a sharp curve is 
one that engineers are now trying to 
solve. How great a super-elevation 
can be carried without endangering 
life and property has in the last year 
been tested to a considerable extent. 
Express electrical trains have been 
run around sharp curves where the 
outside rail was elevated eight and 
nine inches above the inside rail. 
But a train to round a curve with a 
track of this extreme super-elevation 
of the outside rail would have to 
move at fifty or sixty niles an hour. 
A freight or slow passenger train 
running around such a curve might 
topple over. 


To make the ordinary track suit- 
able for extreme high speeds, it will 
be necessary to separate the local 
from the through traffic. If this is 
done it will be possible for a high- 
speed electrical train to round a ten- 
degree curve at a speed of sixty to 
one hundred miles per hour. The 
super-elevation of the outside rail 
must, however, be at such a point 
that the pull of gravity toward the 
inside rail will balance the centrifu- 
gal pull toward the outside rail. At 
a speed of a hundred miles and more 
per hour on a ten-degree curve the 
outside rail would have to be ele- 
vated more than eight or nine feet 
above the inside. A train could not 
round a curve on such a track if run- 
ning much slower than fifty miles 
an hour, and special precautions 
would have to be taken to keep the 
track around the curves clear. It 
might prove fatal to the train to 
have to slow up on a sharp curve. 

Curves may thus lose much of 
their terror and discomfort to en- 
gineers and passengers alike. A 
train rounding a sharp curve at a 
high speed gives a lurching motion 
to the passengers only when the 
super-elevation of the outside rail is 
not proportionate to the speed. 
Where the two forces are nicely bal- 
anced, the train swings around a 
curve at a high speed with a grace- 
ful, steady motion. The curves begin 
gradually, and run up from one de- 
gree, to five, ten, fifteen, and so on, 
to the extreme limit. The train takes 
the first part of the curve without 
communicating any jolt to the pas- 
sengers, and it. leaps around the rest 
with marvellous ease and steadiness. 
These spiral-curves are constructed 
with mathematical precision so that 
they can be suited to certain high- 
speed trains, and there is_ conse- 
quently no more danger in sweeping 
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around them at one hundred miles 
an hour than in running on a 
straight track. 

High-speed traveling will thus 
quickly marrow the length and 
breadth of our country, and knit all 
parts of it into closer union than 
ever before. With special trains 
running at 150 miles or more per 
hour, the two coasts will become 
parts of a strip of land scarcely a 
thousand miles across. From San 
Francisco to New York a period of 
only two days may be required to 
cover the distance. Chicago will be- 
come a suburb of New York, with 
commuters going back and forth 
every day or two. Washington will 
be within a few hours’ reach of most 


of the country. People will live in 
the country more than ever, extend- 
ing the limits of their sojourn to five 
or six hundred miles. Quick trips 
to the South in winter, and to the 
North in summer, will enable thou- 
sands to accommodate themselves to 
more agreeable climates at all in- 
clement seasons of the year. 

We shall live less on the trains, 
and yet travel greater distances. 
Cities will become more and more 
places for business and special foi ms 
of amusement, while the country 
will be the home of the people. ‘lhe 
whole land will undergo transfor: ia- 
tions that will make present m« th- 
ods of living antiquated and unsat- 
isfactory. 


The Passing Pomp 


By RIcHARD BURTON 


BOVE, a wildering world of gray,— 
Mist and rain, wreath and shroud,— 
Till the splendid sun shall have his way, 
Breaking the barrier cloud. 


Beneath, walks Autumn, the regal one, 
Robed in russet and red; 

Where be the glories of Solomon, 
The pomps of the stately dead? 


And through it all sounds a spirit-call 
Mingled of woe and mirth: 

“I am the ghost of a festival 
In the ancient days of the Earth.” 
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REV. RUFUS B. TOBEY, FOUNDER OF THE FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


The Boston Floating Hospital 


By Amy Woops 


LUTARCH in his Consolation 

to Apollonius says: “Socrates 

thought that if all our misfor- 
tunes were laid in one common heap, 
whence every one must take an 
equal portion, most persons would 
be contented to take their own and 
depart.” If one need confirmation 
of this theory he may find it any 
day, during July and August on Bos- 
ton City Wharf, under the little 
awning of the “Floating Hospital” 
landing, which sktelters so much of 


human misery and sickness. Here. 


the poor mothers gather early in the 
morning with their sick babies in 
187 


their arms, and in most cases a little 
one scarcely more than a baby cling- 
ing to the maternal skirts. Some- 
times it is an older sister who brings 
the little sick one, sometimes the 
“big brother,” who himself is little 
enough—a thing of shreds and 
patches. 

Usually under the awning all is 
quiet, for a very sick baby does not 
cry, and the methers for the most 
part have the stoicism of poverty. 
In and out ameng the settees pass 
the doctors and the nurses detailed 
for shore work, questioning the 
mothers, examining the patients, 
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and tying tags on the little wrists 
that entitle the bearer to a bed in 
the permanent wards of the Float- 
ing Hospital or a day of care on the 
upper deck. 

Presently a little stir on the wharf 
signals the coming of the business 
managers of the hospital—Mr. Far- 
well and Mr. Anderson. Orders are 
given here and there; _ reporters 
hover about, jotting down notes for 


By ten o’clock the hospital is well 
on the way to its anchorage in Pleas- 
ant Bay, off Pemberton, and the 
babies are receiving the best and 
tenderest of care, and a fighting 
chance for life. Go to the wharf and 
the human misery represented there 
will wring your heart with helpless 
pity. Go on board the boat and take 
the trip down the harbor with the 
misery, and your compassion, 


" WAITING FOR THE BOAT. 


daily copy; milk carts and laundry 
wagons appear. The steamer, which 
has been docked for the night, backs 
out and the Floating Hospital takes 
its place at the draw and is filled 
quickly and quietly with its load of 
passengers, while near by one of the 
city’s boats is landing discharged 
prisoners from Deer Island. It is 
the prevailing quickness, quietness 
and order which are most noticeable. 
Not a moment is wasted where 
every moment is precious in saving 
life. 


though none the less strong, will 
give way to confident admiration for 
those who, seeing, put forth a help 
ing hand and have built up so sys 


" tematically a charity to fill the need. 


The Reverend Rufus B. Tobey is 
the founder of the Boston Floating 
Hospital. Some twelve years ago 
his attention was called to the need 
of such an institution by the sight of 
the multitude of women and girls 
carrying babies, who throng the 
piers at night. Here they come 
from the most crowded districts to 
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find relief from the fetid air of the 
tenements. Until midnight the end- 
less procession moves on; then the 
piers are deserted for the squalid 
homes, and the effect of the cool air 
from the harbor is counteracted by 
the foul air breathed during the rest 
of the night. 

\hile looking about for a relief 
for this, Mr. Tobey visited the Float- 
ing Hospital of New York, which 
cares for sick children during the 
day only. He decided to follow a 
similar plan, with a hope of a per- 
manent seaside hospital in the in- 
definite future. Accordingly in 1893 
the first experiment was made. One 
trip, which finally grew into three, 
was planned, and on the twenty-fifth 
of July the first blossom bloomed on 
this charitable vine, which had 
sprung from the tiny seed planted 
One year before in Mr. Tobey’s 
heart. That it has become an ever- 
lasting annual with indefinite ca- 
pacity for growth cannot be doubted 
when its advancement in eleven 
years is considered. 

Qn that first trip, an excursion 
barge was hired, which had to be 
stripped of its furnishings in the 
morning and equipped with hospital 
appliances, and again dismantled in 
the evening and put in order for the 
usual pleasure trips. Tickets were 
distributed by physicians of the city 
to mothers with sick babies, entitling 
them to one trip. Volunteer aid was 
given by medical students under 
proper supervision, and one nurse 
and an assistant were employed. 
Eleven hundred children were given 
the benefit of a day’s outing during 
the first season, and so marked was 
their improvement that during the 
following fall and winter the man- 
agement received much sympathetic 
encouragement and financial aid, so 
that thirteen trips were made pos- 


sible the second summer, and the 
success of the enterprise was as- 
sured. 

In 18096 the Floating Hospital 
came under the care of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society, and continued so 
until it was able, five years later, to 
become an independent corporation. 
Meantime the barge had _ been 
bought and could now be used solely 
for hospital purposes. It was re- 
modelled and equipped for the care 
of two hundred children. A system 
of return checks was inaugurated for 
patients who needed more than one 
day’s attention, and advance was 
made in the medical and nursing de- 
partments. 

In 1898 a step was taken which 
made the Floating Hospital a unique 
charity, and placed it on an equal 
footing with other free hospitals. 
Up to this time all patients had been 
discharged at five o’clock when the 
boat reached the wharf, and many of 
the very ill who had had temporary 
relief through the day lost what they 
had gained during the sweltering 
nights on land. Once or twice, the 
question of life or death being the 
issue, babies were kept aboard all 
night, and in this way came the idea 
of establishing a permanent ward, 
which has since grown to be the 
most important feature of the work. 
The boat returns to City Wharf at 
five o'clock; the day patients are 
landed, and vacancies, if there are 
any in the permanent wards, are 
filled with babies who have been 
waiting in the anxious mothers’ 
arms for the afternoon boat. Thence 
it goes to Pickert’s wharf, East Bos- 
ton, where it ties up for the night. 
Here the boat is accessible, and 
parents are welcome at any hour of 
the night or day to see their little 
ones. This has been of much help 
in establishing the confidence of the 
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parents in the hospital, and no 
abuses have been made of the privi- 
lege. 

In 1900 a second step was taken in 
the advancement of the hospital, 
which was only equalled by the buy- 
ing of the boat and the establish- 
ment of the permanent wards. With 
the all-night work came a great need 
for modifying the high temperature 
and humidity which were so oppres- 
sive to the little sufferers, especially 
during the hours when the boat was 
tied up at the wharf. 
need an atmospheric plant was in- 
stalled in the forward part of the 
boat, which has proved most effica- 
cious. 

As soon as the boat is well under 
way down the harbor, and the babies 
- have been assigned to their proper 
places, Assistant Manager John An- 
derson comes to the bow of the first 
deck, where the guests of the hos- 
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pital—and there are always a num 
ber—have been placed until the im 
mediate business of getting started 
has been attended to. The boat ss 
now ready for inspection, and Mr. 
Anderson, who is the prince of story 
tellers, and sways his hearers to 
tears or smiles at will, marshals his 
forces and leads the way, firs 
through the permanent wards where 
beds are occupied, sometimes by two 
at a time, of those poor little bits of 
humanity struggling against disease. 
Some of them look worse than the 
pictures of the Fresh Air Fund chil 
dren depicted in “Life,” some like 
little unfledged birds, blue, ané 
pinched and scrawny. The little 


white beds so clean and sweet, the 
fresh light and air coming in through 
the glass sides of the wards and the 
quiet nurses and doctors bent upot 
their work give the room an aif 
and adequacy 
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meet the exigency of the sick. Each 
bed in the permanent wards has 
been endowed by friends of the hos- 
pital in memory of some dear one. 

From the permanent wards Mr. 
Anderson leads his party on to the 
upper deck where the day patients 
are cared for. Here beds, babies, 
mattresses and mothers are huddled 
together, for the boat is far too 
small to give extra elbow room, and 
doctors and nurses are forced to 
work under cramped conditions. 
Besides, it is early yet in the day 
and the ward is not thoroughly 
straightened out. Later on one 
would find the sick babies for the 
most part asleep in the cots, or their 
mothers’ arms, and the well children 
playing contentedly on the floor. 
Here is an Assyrian perched on the 
side of a bed crocheting while her 
twin babies gain back their strength 
in a long cool sleep. Nearby may be 
an Irish woman, a negro or a Jew, 
for no distinction is made as to color 
or creed or locality of residence. 
They may come from any town or 
state, though the majority are from 
within the city limits, and the near- 
by towns. Some of the women are 
sewing or reading. Little groups 
are gossiping over their children, 
and many are sitting in silence, 
yielding their weary bodies to the 
restful quiet of the ocean. 

Having caught a glimpse of what 
the hospital stands for in the way of 
charitable work, the visitor is taken 
below and shown the working ma- 
chinery of the ship. ~ 

In the forward part of the lower 
deck is the atmospheric plant, the 
object of which is to take the air in 
its varying conditions of tempera- 
ture and percentage of moisture and 
reduce its relative humidity to about 
fifty and to raise or lower its tem- 
perature, to about seventy-four de- 
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grees Fahrenheit. This has been 
successfully accomplished in two of 
the wards and but for lack of space 
to install a more powerful engine 
which is already in the hospita!’s 
possession, might be extended to 
the other wards. The result is ob- 
tained through an ingenious use of 
brine chilled by ammonia, which 
condenses the moisture from the air 
upon the pipes through which it 
circulates. The dry air is then 
warmed by means of steam coils and 
forced by fans into the wards. So 
far as is known there is no plant of 
this kind in any other hospital in 
America and the management is 
justly proud of it and the results 
which its installation has effected. 

The twelve-horse power Corliss 
engine which runs the atmospheric 
plant is in the hold. Mr. Robinson, 
the genial engineer, cordially wel- 
comes visitors to his domain, and it 
is well worth while to go down to 
see how modern science has been 
able to condense space as well as 
gaseous substances. Every inch is 
utilized, and with bent back, one 
treads a narrow plank to examine 
the engine which supplies power for 
forcing three thousand gallons of 
city water through charcoal filters 
each day, for circulating chilled 
brine through the ice room and for 
the emergency pumps in case of 
leaks or fire, besides running the at- 
mospheric plant and other inci- 
dentals. The hospital nas no motive 
power of its own, being towed up 
and down the harbor, and thus 
avoiding the disturbing jar of ma- 
chinery. The engineer’s room in the 
bow is the largest private room on 
board, measuring not more than four 
by six feet. 

Coming up to the lower deck 
again, one sees the galley, a tiny box 
of a room, where a mid-day meal of 
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soup and bread and coffee is pro- 
vided for the mothers, and three reg- 
ular meals for the attendants on the 
boat. The mothers sit at a long 
table running lengthwise of the boat 
and are quickly waited on by stu- 
dent helpers. Care is taken not to 
conflict with religious views in the 
matter of food, and for the most 
part there is no trouble, though oc- 
casionally an orthodox Jew refuses 
to drink water in glasses washed 
with soap. On this deck also, be- 
sides the culinary department, is a 
well-equipped though tiny operating 
room, a corner where necessary 
clothing is made for hospital use. 
The fact that fourteen hundred 
yards of gauze and a_ hundred 
pounds of absorbent cotton are used 
daily for this purpose gives some 
little idea of the magnitude of the 
general work being done. And most 
important of all on this deck is the 
food department, which, under the 
supervision of Dr. C. E. Buck, has 


been made a model laboratory. Each 
day twenty different kinds of foods 
prescribed by the doctors are pre- 
pared for the patients and sent to the 
wards in bottles tagged with the cot 


number. -The-milk comes from the 
Gordon Walker farm, and repeated 
tests prove it to be practically free 
from germs on its arrival, five hours 
after milking. As it is kept below a 
temperature at which germination is 
possible, it is positively aseptic. Use 
is also made of the Babcock cream 
tester, which the inventor gave to 
the world. Not only has this scien- 
tific preparation of the food been of 
value to the medical staff, but to the 
medical world at large. 

Half-way up the stairs from the 
lower deck is a room just large 
enough for two men and two micro- 
scopes. It is the dispensary, and 
among its rows of bottles much fine 
pathological work has been done. It 
was in this room that, during the 
summer of 1903, Mr. A. I. Kendall, 
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under the auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, carried on a bacterial 
research in regard to the newly dis- 
covered bacillus of dysentery and 
the corresponding serum. 

At half-past eleven luncheon is 
served to the guests of the hospital 
in the ship’s dining room, off the 


main deck, after which they are put 
ashore by the tug at Pemberton in 
time to catch the twelve o'clock boat 
to the city. Occasionally a visitor 
stays on board until the return of the 
hospital in the afternoon, but there 
is little more for the casual observer 
to see, and one feels depressed to 
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see so much active duty going on 
without being able to lend a hand. 
There is far more to the Boston 
Floating Hospital than has been de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages. A 
kindergarten is carried on in the 
afternoon for the older children, 
under the direction of an experi- 


help when possible. When she 
leaves the boat, she is given a card 
of rules for the preparation of food 
and told when and how often to feed 
her baby, the method of preparation 
being demonstrated during the after- 
noon. Sterilizers and bottles are 


sold at a very moderate price or 


por. 


SHIP'S DINING ROOM. 


enced teacher, thus relieving the 
mothers and giving them an oppor- 
tunity for greater care of their 
babies. Practical lessons are also 
provided for the women. As a 
mother has always free access to her 
child, she may learn much as to its 
proper care, and is often allowed to 


given away when necessary to her, 
and she may bring the baby as a day 
patient after it has been discharged 


from the permanent ward. Nor does | 


interest in the patient end at the 
gangplank, a system of home visita- 
tion keeping the hospital in touch 
with the mothers. 
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The Floating Hospital is an edu- 
cational -institution not only for 
mothers but for doctors and nurses 
as well, and furnishes a practical 
working knowledge of children’s 
diseases which is of inestimable 
value. 

The medical staff consists of an 
advisory board of eminent Boston 
physicians, who give their services, 
and a corps of graduate students, as- 
sisted by undergraduates and super- 
vised by the resident physician, Dr, 
Robert W. Hastings. A diploma is 
given at the end of two years’ ser- 
vice. 

As for the nurses, a system of 
work has been perfected under the 
supervision of Miss L. A. Wilber, 
who has been with the hospital eight 
years. There has been a gradual 
change from voluntary aid to a well- 
established practice school for grad- 
uate nurses. The head nurses and 
night matron are graduates of pre- 
vious years. Besides these there 
were about thirty student nurses 
during the summer of 1904, who led 
very much the same life they 
would have at other hospitals. Dur- 
ing the ten weeks a course of twelve 
lectures is given by members of the 
visiting staff. Notes are taken and 
written up by the nurses and cor- 
rected by the lecturers. In the fall, 
diplomas are given for satisfactory 
work done in wards and notes and a 
final examination. This training has 
proved of so much value that Miss 
Wilber receives applications for ad- 
mission from far beyond the State 
line. 

The general work of the boat is 
done by students who are helping to 
pay their way through college or 
abroad. Some of the waitresses are 
teachers. One of the aids is an Am- 
herst man, and a Harvard wnder- 
graduate runs the tugboat. It is this 


atmosphere of student work aboard 
the boat which is so delightful. All 
are vitally interested in the progress 
of the hospital, and in working for a 
higher educational development are 
gaining what is of as great impor- 
tance, an intimate and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the humanities of 
life. 

“What can be done to help?” is 
the question uppermost in the 
thoughts of every one who visits the 
hospital, to which there is an in- 
finite number of answers. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, says to his 
congregation, “Not to know about 
the charities of your city is crim- 
inal.” ‘Then first become acquainted 
with the Floating Hospital and its 
needs, which may be summed up 
under the one word, “Money.” 
Many things might be sent, but gen- 
erally the management has the ad- 
vantage of wholesale prices and dis- 
counts, and can buy just the quality 
and quantity wanted better than an 
outsider. A night and day costs on 
the average of three hundred and 
fifty dollars, and the expenses must 
be defrayed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, as the hospital is not endowed. 

Then there is the new boat, which 
is most badly needed. Efficient as 
the present hospital is, it cannot 
begin to meet the demand made 
upon it, and every day babies are 
turned away at the wharf, in some 
cases to certain death, because of 
cramped quarters, which defy the 
old adage of “always room for one 
more.” Plans for the new boat have 
been made, and are only waiting to 
be made use of until the subscription 
raised shall warrant commencement. 
Of the $50,000 needed for this pur- 
pose, one-half has already been col- 
lected. 

This charity for sick babies ap- 
peals especially to children, and 
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through them has come an incred- 
ible amount of help. ‘Ghis summer 
six hundred dollars was received as 
the result of a year’s work of seven 
little girls in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, who, under the name of the 
“Girls’ Rainbow Circle,” gave teas 
and fairs through the winter months. 
Boston firms have been most kind in 
furnishing supplies, and the Ele- 
vated Road issues each year a thou- 
sand free tickets for the use of 
mothers to and from the wharf. 

The Floating Hospital has proved 
itself a practical charity so closely 
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allied with educational and scientific 
advancement as to be assured of per- 
manent success. Just now the goal 
set is the possession of a new boat, 
but when that is rpachgd theampms: ; 


hitch their :wagon ; to; faother: 
and go on 
energy which has signalized them 
from the first. Unconsciously they 
have chosen from Stevenson their 
motto, “To travel hopefully is a bet- 
ter thing than to arrive, and the true 


success is to labor.” 


Aunt Foster’s Cranberries 


By Joun Apert Macy 


UNT FOSTER toiled up the 
slope from the bog, and en- 
tered the kitchen. With a 
conclusive “There!” she opened her 
fists and laid on the table two hand- 
fuls of cranberries. One lot was 
small’and pale. The other lot was 
composed of a half dozen large 
berries, red on one end and half ripe. 
Jerome, Aunt Foster’s nephew, 
opened his eyes in mock surprise. 
“Quite a difference between the 
sheep and the goats,” he said. 
“Should think they was,” rejoined 
Aunt Foster. “That handful I 
picked up just as they come from 
Cap’n Ben’s half, an’ the others just 
as they come from my half. An’ 
look at the difference. Yet he dares 
tell me 1 don’t know more’n he does 
about lookin’ after a cranberry bog.” 
“Did Cap’n Ben ever tell you 
that?” asked Jerome. 


“Well, I can’t say that he ever said 


so, but it’s what he means, else he’d 
take my advice about the bog. If he 


doesn’t do what I say, that means he 
thinks he knows more’n I do, don’t 
it?” 

Jerome grinned gleefully. He was 
a travelling salesman. Every fort- 
night he spent a day or two at a 
time with his aunt, resting from the 
arduous labor of selling iron fences 
three hours a day, and his frequent 
recesses were enlivened by Aunt 
Foster’s self-deception and other 
humorous angles of character. Aunt 
Foster was the heart of honesty, but 
when she picked sample berries, her 
rivalry led her to select deliberately 
a good handfal from her part of the 
bog and a poor handful from the 
captain’s. 

“My! Auntie, if all your berries 
are as good as those, you can quit 
the business and go to live on the 
swellest street in Boston.” 

“Well, I look for seventy barrels, 
and I don’t expect Cap’n Ben’ll get 
more’n fifty. When they’re picked 
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over, mine’ll stand bulkier than his. 
Stoopid old man!” 

Aunt Foster and Captain Ben were 
equal owners in a bog, the possession 
of which,had descended from remote 
common ‘kinsmehi bog yielded 
from a hundred 2. a hundred and 
thirty barrelbia yeas} dfrd that gave a 
net profit ‘of “Six ’Hundred dollars, 
when prices were good. 

Cap’n Ben’s share in the bog was 
almost his only means of support. 
He had sailed his last ship thirty 
years before, and was like an old 
dory pulled up on land and put to 
unseamanlike uses. Of all the brave 
shipping that once made the sandy 
drifts of Cape Cod a rich corner of 
the world, not a wrack remains. 

Aunt Foster had a little property 
beside her bog, including some 
trifling investments and a_ good 
sweep of grassy marsh that pro- 
duced twenty tons or more of salt 
hay. But the cranberries were the 
pride of all her possessions. The 
amiable Jerome regarded her house 
as his second home and gave Aunt 
Foster as much money as she would 
consent to take. The comfort of her 
life was assured. 

Yet for all her comfort and in 
spite of her genuine kindness, Aunt 
Foster made Captain Ben’s life a 
little uneasy by nagging him about 
the cranberries and any other affairs 
of life that seemed to her in need of 
improvement. A kind of asperity, of 
which she was not aware, caused her 
to put briers on the shelf upon which 
the old seaman had been laid by; 
whereas a little gentleness on her 
part would have made Captain Ben’s 
land-berth warm and peaceful. 
Aunt Foster failed in the finer gen- 
erosity and tact through the same 
want of imagination which allowed 
her to deceive herself about the size 


and abundance of her cranberry 
crop. 

The hoe 3 was divided by an arbi- 
trary line surveyed through the 
centre, but in a geographical sense 
the bog was one, and had to be 
flooded and drained as a whole. 

A cranberry bog is flooded after 
harvest in the fall, and is kept all 
winter under a thin layer of water, 
which nourishes and protects the 
plants. The water must be main- 
tained at the right height; too much 
water on a day of thaw is likely to 
lift the coating of ice and pull the 
plants up by the roots. The water is 
drained off in the spring, usually in 
May. A too early draining will leave 
the plants without protection against 
the chills of a tardy spring. If the 
water is left on too long, the plants 
are late in maturing. 

On all these matters Aunt Foster 
and Cap’n Ben disagreed; or rather, 
he pursued steadily the course of his 
own beliefs and she did the dis- 
agreeing. 

“Look at that now, Cap’n Ben,” 
she said. “The Briggses and the 
Rogerses are drainin’ their , cran- 
berries. It’s time we did, an’ if you 
don't go down an’ pull up them 
boards, I'll do it myself, rheumatism 
and all, if I can’t find Tom Porter to 
do 

And again, “Cap'n Ben, I have 
had more sand put on all that new 
place we reset two years ago. If you 
don’t choose to do it to your part, it’s 
your look-out, and I wash my hands 
of it.” 

“Well, Mis’ Foster,” replied the 
Captain, “I don’t see as you ever had 
it on your hands at all. Don't seem 
to me it makes any difference.to you 
what I do except for the matter of 


. floodin’ an’ drainin’, where we seem 


to be on the same ship.” 
As there was no evident reply to 
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this, Aunt Foster went home and 
made her protests to an innocent 
third person, to a neighbor, or to 
Jerome when he was there. Mean- 
while the old Captain pulled his 
beard, opened his mouth in panto- 
mime of worried argument, then 
smiled, shook his head and went 
back to his newspaper. 

The cranberries always brought 
him enough to carry him through the 
year, and so long as the crop did not 
fail, he saw in Aunt Foster’s anxious 
care only a woman’s talkative fussi- 
ness. He was old and visibly grow- 
ing older, and the indifference of old 
age fell quietly about his concern in 
all worldly matters. The increase of 
Aunt Foster’s years brought no such 
abatement of daily care and fretting. 
As time went on she grew more ag- 
gressive and vexatious in_ her 
harangues to the old man. 

“What in the world do you want 
to fuss the old fellow all up for?” 
asked Jerome. “You ain’t hard 
pressed for monéy, and he is. If he 
don’t worry, you needn't. I think 
you must be a sincere sport, auntie; 
you want to teach him the fine points 
of the game and then you like to 
beat him. I s’pose beating him by 
five or six barrels gives you more 
pleasure than a good crop for both 
of you.” 

“Beat him? Of course I don’t care 
about beatin’ him. I only want the 
old obstinate to get the most pos- 
sible out o’ his cranberries. Sakes 
alive, it’s all he’s got, an’ I hate to 
see him lose by his own foolishness. 
As soon as I’ve kned up this bread, 
I'm goin’ straight over to him an’ 
tell him that if he ain't able to clean 
out those ditches himself, that is, 
his part—I’m sure I don’t want him 
to do anything for me,—he’ll have 
to pay for a man to do it, same as I 
pay. The ditches are all blocked up, 
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an’ it’s easier to clean ’em now than 
wait till next spring when you need 
‘em, an’ the stuff is all froze in. 
Now, that’s the way with him. He 
thinks that just because this crop is 
mos’ ready to pick this year, that the 
ditches an’ everything for next year’s 
crop can wait. Sech a short-sighted 
man! It’s the way with lots 0’ men 
that followed the sea. My father, 
your gran father, wasn’t that way. 
He laid by a snug bit, an’ was allus 
forehanded an’ foreheaded. But it 
does seem as if ramstrammin’ ‘round 
to Peru an’ China had made those 
that are left jest as shiftless as grass- 
hoppers.” 

“And not so spry,” said Jerome. 

“IT dunno as I ought to lay it all to 
bein’ a sailor,” retorted Aunt Foster, 
turning her guns away from the 
absent Captain and training them 
nearer home; “you'd be jest as bad. 
I suppose now if you lived here and 
depended on those cranberries, you 
wouldn't have any more gumption 
than Cap’n Ben.” 

“Well, auntie, I don’t see where I 
come in for a rowing. I ain’t run- 
ning a cranberry race with you, or 
rather I ain't being dragged along 
in a run I don’t want to take, like the 
poor old Captain. And I don’t know 
as I’m so shiftless. I’m making 
three thousand a year, and you're 
welcome to some of it yourself.” 

“You're a good boy, Jerome,” said 
Aunt Foster in a kinder tone. 

“Yes, and the Captain is a good 
old boy. This cranberry business is 
just a hobby with you, and you ride 
it all over other folks’ back yards. 
Let him alone.” 

“Let him-alone!” Aunt Foster 
fired again. “And have my cran- 
berries spoiled}” 

“Well, his would be, too; so he 
wouldn't beat you.” 

“Jerome, for a young man that’s 
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been in the city and is a travelling 
man, you talk a pile o’ nonsense.” 
Jerome sniggered and went out 
the kitchen door, across the field to 
the brown shingled house where the 
captain lived alone. Captain Ben 
was a solitary sailor keeping ship on 


land, and he needed no woman in 


the cook’s galley. 

“Afternoon, Captain.” 

“Afternoon, Mr. Harbour. How’s 
Mis’ Foster? Hope she’s well?” 

There was no animosity in the 
Captain. His broad face was a 
brown and gray tangle, but serene 
and good to look at as an old hedge. 
The coarse streaks of his whiskers 
and the network of furrows in his 
face made one solid rough mat. 

_ “She’s well, as usual,” said Jerome. 
“When do you begin picking?” 

“Oh, in about two weeks. I sup- 
pose we'll get the pickers together, 
Mis’ Foster an’ me, though we didn’t 
jibe very well last year.” 

“Have you made any arrange- 
ments with my aunt yet?” asked 
Jerome with mischievous interest. 

“Arrangements? Well, no, not 
exactly arrangements. It’s just a 
question of will I or won’t I. And if 
that’s arrangements, we ain’t made 
’em yet. I suppose them Portuguees 
and Dagoes come along in a week 
or so, bout the middle o’ the month.” 

“My aunt doesn’t like ‘em, you 
know. She wants what she calls 
white folks.” 

“They be white folks. Least they 
ain’t so far from white. I’ve seen 
blacker ones in the south seas. Ye 
see, it’s like this: there’s all color o’ 
white folks; I be as dark as an old 
sail, but I ain’t a nigger nor yet a 
Chinee. ‘Cause I am _ originally 
white. Now some o’ them here 
Spaniards an’ Dago-Eyetalians get 
dark livin’ near the waist o’ the earth 
where the equator is, an’ their skins 


get tanned, but they are born white 
as the under part of a fish.” 

“But my aunt thinks that Amer- 
ican girls pick the crop cleaner.” 

“Maybe, maybe, but they gets half 
a cent more a measure,an’ that makes 
up. Now last year Mis’ Foster got 
two barrels more’n I did, but it cost 
even ten dollars more for pickin’. So 
she really lost, ‘cause there weren’t 
two barrels difference in the haul o’ 
the gals from ‘round here and the 
haul o’ those dark-eyed folks. The 
trouble is, for all her grit and git-up, 
Mis’ Foster is a little mite scared o’ 
them outlandish. She wouldn’t be 
if she’d et, slep’ an’ swapped yarns 
with Fijis same as I have. Mis’ 
Foster is plumb scared, that’s all 
they is to it.” 

It was true. The narrowly-bred 
New England woman, frightened by 
their unfamiliar speech, was in fool- 
ish terror of these soft-eyed peaceful 
Portuguese who had settled in Cape 
Cod. They molested no one, and 
asked only work and a place to live, 
but in Aunt Foster’s mind they were 
mysteriously related to predaceous 
gypsies. 

This foolishness gave the Captain 

at least one point of triumph over 
Aunt Foster, and he screwed up his 
eyes in mild enjoyment. Embold- 
ened by her absence, he announced 
that he intended to have Portuguese 
pickers this year, too, in spite of her 
ideas. 
_ “Not that I'll force ’em on her, if 
she don’t want ’em. The survey line 
is plain, an’ she can have Yankees on 
one side an’ I’ll have Dagoes on 
other, an’ that’ll make a happy 
family.” 

“I suppose,” said Jerome, “that 
she'll kick.” 

“Prob’ly, prob’ly. I don’t know 
why it is, Mr. Harbour, but a feller 
can go on his own straight course, 
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sailin’ along before the wind as 
nice’s you please, an’ then your aunt 
comes along like a squall an’ hits 
him broadside.” 

“Well, you know, Captain, she 
doesn’t mean anything by it.” 

“T know, I know. A man has to 
trim himself to take just so much o’ 
a woman’s talk, same as you trim to 
get jest the right measure o’ wind. 
What hits the sails is meanin’, an’ 
what eases by is jest talk. An’ I 
ain’t sech a fool as to carry too much 
sail in the teeth of a squall.” 

“Well, I'll ask her about the Por- 
tuguese.” 

“All right, if you want to, but 
don’t ask her on my account. She'll 
ask me soon enough—too soon. She 
reminds me of a feller that shipped 
with me on the Jennie Chipman. 
Good seaman, clever with his hands. 
But with his eyes allus peeled fer 
trouble. Why, with that feller, we 
didn’t need no look-out. Smelled a 
squall before she’d got started 
t’ other side o’ the h’rizon. Trouble 
was, he smelled things ’at never got 
started at all. I like Mis’ Foster, an’ 
I respeck her judgment, but some- 
how she’s allus too far ahead o’ 
things, a little too keen. It’s a won- 
der she don’t have all the ma’sh 
grass to her place mowed down be- 
fore it’s grew.” 

The question of pickers came up 
in a day or two, but Captain Ben 
took no part in the discussion. IIl- 
ness laid him low, and for long he 
was not seen out of his door. When 
the neighbors, including Aunt Fos- 
ter, missed him and went in to help, 
they found him in bed. The fire was 
out and there was nothing to eat in 
the icebox. 

Then for several days Aunt Foster 
was running back and forth between 
her house and the Captain’s. To 
take care of him and bear him things 
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to eat was only the kind of neigh- 
borly office in which other women 
of the village shared as a matter of 
course. But Aunt Foster knew what 
the others did not, that Captain Ben 
needed a more delicate kind of as- 
sistance, a kind harder to render be- 
cause he would not be willing to re- 
ceive it. There were doctors’ bills 
and prescriptions to be filled out at 
the druggist’s in the neighboring 
town. He had lost the latter end of 
the few odd jobs from summer peo- 
ple which added to his pennies from 
July to October. The Captain needed 
money. 

The cranberries would be picked 
and paid for in three weeks, but not 
even a good crop on the Captain’s 
share, better than Aunt Foster pre- 
dicted, would provide comforts for 
him all winter. His illness might 
continue. He might be helpless the 
rest of his life. A sick man needs 
more money than a well man, and in 
time of health Captain Ben had not 
been over well-to-do. 

“I s’pose,” said Aunt Foster, “that 
he hasn't put by much. Just thought 
he'd go on the same way all his life, 
and never counted on being sick and 
feeble. That’s sailor shif-lessness.” 

“Why, auntie, you're scolding at 
the old fellow even when he’s laid 
up in bed.” Jerome had come down 
for a “rest” at the end of another 
toilsome two weeks, and Aunt Fos- 
ter had told him of the Captain’s 
misfortune. 

“Scoldin’ him! I’m not. I sh’d 
think I was rather helpin’ him, and 
what I’m tryin’ to get through my 
head now is how to help him more. 
I was over to Will’s this mornin’, 
talkin’ to him about it.” Will was 
William Gregerson, General Dealer 
and Postmaster. It was he that 
played agent with Boston dealers for 
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the cranberries of this part of the 
Cape. 

“Will says that the Cap’n can 
have as much credit to his store as 
he needs, but it’s later I’m thinkin’ 
about, when the bills have got to be 

aid.” 

“Why couldn’t we give him fifty 
dollars or so?” asked genial Jerome. 
Jerome had a secret affection for 
this village and its people that was 
deeper even than the amiable young 
gentleman’s liking for a “rest.” 

“Give him money? He’d never 
take it. He’s proud as Jupiter’s 
rooster.” 

“Who was he, Aunt Foster? Any 
relation to Juno’s geese?” 

“No, but you be. And I wish 
you'd not distract my mind by 
jokin’ when I’m thinkin’ out a mat- 
ter o’ life an’ death.” 

“And money,” added Jerome flip- 
pantly, “which is worse than 
either.” 

The distractions that beset Aunt 
Foster’s mind did not draw it from 
its clear course. She presently had 
a plan for relieving the Captain. 

When the pickers came, Aunt 
Foster took charge of the bog, Cap- 
tain Ben’s part as well as her own. 
Being scrupulous in her sense of 
duty, she hired for Captain Ben a 
group of Portuguese. For herself 
she engaged American girls and 
boys. 

Then she did a thing both in- 
genious and generous. 

When a cranberry field is picked, 
it is laid off in lanes separated by 
cords three or four feet apart. Each 
picker must stick to his own strip, 
and thus fares equally well with his 
fellows, for the strips are likely to 
average the same, and no one can 
monopolize the best parts of the 
bog. 

The survey line across the bog 


which divided Aunt Foster’s part 
from Captain Ben’s was first marked 
by a line of string; this became the 
equator, and the other strings lay 
parallel to it on each side. When 
Will Gregerson’s boy and Aunt Fos- 
ter had cut the field into its sections, 
Aunt Foster gave orders. She indi- 
cated to one of the Americans the 
strip he was to take and then she 
pointed out to one of Captain Ben’s 
Portuguese his section. These two 
were the vanguard of America 
against Portugal, of Aunt Foster 
against Captain Ben. The other 
pickers strung out on both sides of 
the equator, each in a zone, and the 
picking began. 

But Aunt Foster had yielded the 
battle at the start. For she had care- 
fully placed the first picker of Cap- 
tain Ben’s dark people three whole 
strips inside her own line. So that 
year the equator lay on the tropic of 
Capricorn, and of the bog, which 
had been so equally divided before, 
the part which yielded fruit to Cap- 
tain Ben’s barrels was much larger 
than the part which was left for 
Aunt Foster. 

The crop for the whole bog was a 
hundred and twenty barrels. Of 
this, Captain Ben was credited on 
Gregerson’s books with seventy-five 
barrels and Aunt Foster with forty- 
five. The net profit that year with 
cranberries at seven dollars and a 
half a barrel was about six hundred 
dollars. It was evident to Gregerson 
that the Captain had three hundred 
and seventy-odd dollars and Mrs. 
Foster less than two hundred and 
fifty. 

It was also evident to Gregerson 
that Mrs. Foster must have done 
some foolish thing to her bog, though 
it looked all right to him the last 
time he passed it. Probably she had 
put in too much sand. 
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Of course, being a man, he jumped 
at conclusions and did not ask Aunt 
Foster for an explanation. That was 
fortunate, because she would prob- 


ably have told him to mind his own 
business. But, no. She was too 
happy to say a sharp word to any- 
one—even to Captain Ben. 


An Immigrant Farming Community 


By EmMetyn Foster 


ITH the ominous drift of 
W American population, other 

than dilettante from coun- 
tryside and village to crowded city, 
and with the appalling flood of 
European immigration sweeping in- 
to the eastern long-shore towns, it 
is heartening to find a colony of 
newcomers possessed of a genuine 
instinct for land culture and an un- 
sentimental love of cottage life. 
Such is the small but richly charac- 
teristic community on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard known famil- 
iarly—a reminiscence of the Old- 
World island home of many of its 
people—as Fayal. 

From the blue harbor of Cottage 
City (the swarming summer town 
on the northern shore of the island) 
you can see, far back among the 
Squat oaks of the place, the conical- 
shaped belfry of the little Catholic 
church, about which the community 
loosely clusters. White, deep-fur- 
rowed, sandy roads and occasional 
asphalt driveways lead in among 
groves of the dwarf oaks and out 
upon small cottages trim in fresh 
paint and aglow with Crimson 
Ramblers. Seldom do you find the 
poorest, tiniest shanty without its 
dooryard plot of warm nasturtiums 
and fragrant sweet-peas. Well-kept 
vegetable gardens surround the cot- 
tages—sometimes completely sur- 


round them, so that you must tread 
warily on the narrow foot-path, be- 
tween rows of earliest potatoes and 
sprawling tomato vines as you ap- 
proach the doorstep—for these Por- 
tuguese-American people are the 
most thrifty of market gardeners. 
Often a buxom family is supported 
from two or three acres, although 
now and again the proud possessor 
can look out over his quarter-section 
of meadow, pasture and garden, his 
windmill reeling merrily in the 
ocean breeze, and a cluster of many 
sheds behind his decent little farm- 
house. 

About each garden plot and cot- 
tage a brood of black-eyed, olive- 
cheeked youngsters, all busy and all 
jabbering in the tongue of their for- 
bears, though themselves mostly 
native born, work steadily in the 
wake of a swarthy, rather under- 
sizedfather andacrimson-kerchiefed, 
ear-beringed mother; while an occa- 
sional grandfather, seamed and 
twisted and red-browned by long 
years on land and sea, or a stout, 
soft-eyed, old grandmother totters 
about industriously along with the 
latest toddling accession to the 
working force of the family. 

It was a quarter of a century ago 
that the founder of the settlement 
came to Martha’s Vineyard, and, 
purchasing a tiny plot of land, suc- 
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ceeded in turning the barely dis- 
guised sand-hill into a blossoming 
bit of garden. Then his friends and 
relatives followed, each buying his 
own strip of sandy ground, each 
working early and late until it was 
paid for, until it was improved, until 
the cottage and the sheds were built, 
until the large family was reared; 
the while incessant work forming 
the prime instinct and the almost ex- 
clusive interest in life. 

Out of what conditions and why 
did these people come to America? 
The explaining background seems 
necessary to account for them. Out 
of poorer material conditions, that 
they all agree. The Western Islands, 
the Azores, were their original 
homes—the original homes of most 
of the Portuguese who have come 
into New England—where small 
farming with the most rudimentary 
tools, fishing and cruising were the 
occupations, and where, ignorant of 
the working of government and out 
of sympathy with it, they felt the 
military requirements as_ tyran- 
nously oppressive. To better their 
condition and to escape military ser- 
vice they came. 

In the old Fayal, army duties fell 
upon the very poor; for the more 
affluent were able to bribe the offi- 
cials at the ballot-shuffling that each 
year designated those whom the 
King called. This the poor held a 
bitter injustice. Active service of 
two years, with a long and elastic 
period on the reserve, his peasant 
parents dreaded as a time when the 
lad, in the high tide of his life, should 
be swept into a slough of deadening 
idleness and worse. They looked 
upon him, these frugal, hard-work- 
ing people, and perhaps often with 
reason, as dead to any future useful- 
ness. One old mother affirmed pas- 


sionately that they considered him 
worse than dead. 

Thus it was that lads of fourteen 
were put aboard whaling vessels or 


smuggled into steamers bound for 


America, their passage money and 
the much bulkier fee to the agent 
paid by the parents. The agent’s fee 
was of course heavy; for did he not 
have to assume the responsibility of 
getting the boy off without his pass- 
port and in such manner as to evade 
the military eye always drowsily on 
the lookout? And did he not have 
to go shares with the captain on ac- 
count of that gentleman’s little risk 
on the other side? Exciting enough 
these first adventures must have 
been to the youngsters when a group 
of them, hardly old enough yet to be 
beyond farewell tears, were set out 
stealthily upon some sea-jutting 
rock, far from the village and out of 
the ken of the military, there to 
await the small boat to be sent out 
according to previous agreement 
from the passing vessel. 

Once in America, naturalized, and 
established, little difficulty presented 
itself in sending over for mother, and 
sister, and father too old for the 
wars. And then the small commun- 
ity was formed, speaking its own 
language within itselt—too often, 
even in the case of the American- 
born, quickly forgetting the English 
reading and writing learned during 
a forced sojourn at the gray school- 
house—having its own religion, its 
own political leaders, its own social 
customs. 

Faithfully the religion remains 
that of the mother country. The 
priest does the ethical thinking and 
shares, fatherlywise and far beyond 
Protestant limitations, the burdened 
consciences of his people, who repair 
with pious regularity to the little 
hill-top church and to confessional. 
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The political life of the colony is 
illuminating, offering as it does in 
its miniature way a burnished exam- 
ple of a well-oiled machine. The 
voters among them belong to what 
is known as the Naturalization Club, 
the first object being to see that each 
foreigner becomes as soon as pos- 
sible an American citizen. At the 
meetings of the organization, poli- 
tics, mostly of local significance, are 
warmly discussed and the policy of 
the body as a whole determined 
upon. Here the matter of taxes, of 
improvements, and of district candi- 
dates are often decided; for the Por- 
tuguese, while not yet quite a ma- 
jority, hold the balance of power 
whenever there arises a difference 
of opinion. On every question the 
club takes a ballot; and as a major- 
ity here decides all votes on election 
day. And the power of the Portu- 
guese is great and greatly to be con- 
sidered in the island. 

Unfortunately, while shrewdly 
cognizant of island affairs, the hard- 
working market-gardeners seldom 
grope their way down a newspaper, 
almost never through a book, and 
opinions in matters of larger import 
they take on faith from their leaders. 
These, happily enough, seem men of 
intelligence and rather high civic 
ideals, men who have been first Por- 
tuguese settlers and through suc- 
cessful industry have won the ad- 
miring confidence, very pliant on 
that score, of their more phlegmatic 
countrymen. 

But should unscrupulous leaders 
gtasp the handle of the machine, 
nothing but thorough education 
could save them from the condition 
of helpless dupes. Unlike other 
brainier types of newcomers—the 
Russian Jew, for instance—these 
Portuguese-Americans have yet to 


realize the value of the public 
schools. 

Within the family, life is simple, 
frugal, industrious. Early marriages 
result in large families, quite com- 
monly of nine or ten, and in women 
prematurely old. Moderately, almost 
never to the point of intoxication, 
wine and even whiskey are used by 
all, from grandfather down to the 
owner of the tiniest beer-mug. 
Though there are few trained mu- 
sicians among them, all love music, 
and out of the starlit warmth of an 
August evening the rhythmic throb 
from a guitar harks back pleasantly 
to Spain and Portugal of old. 

Social life is seldom allowed to in- 
terfere with the serious work-a-day 
world of these people. Yet on rare 
occasions the young folk have a bit 
of “idle” jollity, and then the night 
goes merrily round to the whirl of 
the American dance or the better 
loved Old-World “Shamorita,” where 
the figures are tripped off to a weird 
reiterative minor of voices in unison, 
with guitar and banjo in foot-stirring 
accompaniment. Or, if it be Shrove 
Tuesday (the French Mardi Gras), 
the merriment consists of pleasant 
fooleries, of flour-throwing and all 
practical jokes, like those of our 
Hallow E’en or our All Fools’ Day; 
and at sunset a jolly, roistering 
crowd starts out with the musicians 
to go from house to house for one 
continuous night-long “Shamorita” 
—before the shadow of Lent shall 
fall. 

But this is only the rare holiday 
spirit of those who are ordinarily 
serious and hard-working. For our 
last impression of the clustering 
little community of Fayal (typical, 
it is said, of Portuguese-American 
character throughout New England) 
is of a thrifty, sober, unidealizing 
people, a basic people living close to 
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the wholesome, rigorous soil, an im- verted by bad Americanism, but, on 
migrant class dangerous only if per- its own score, vigorous and steady. 


Rondeau 


By Cecit A. Loizeaux 


HEN twilight comes and lengthening shadows creep, 
When cooling breezes o’er the waters sweep, 
I watch the shore-line fade into the sky, 
The distant sails that waver slowly by, 
And catch the mellow plaint of far-off sheep. 


Dark stately pines upon the hillside steep 
Melt slowly into shadows dim and deep; 
The night-bird softly tunes his solemn cry, 
When twilight comes. 


Then nature sinks into a restful sleep; 

The bird, the breeze, and I, a long watch keep; 
Far, far I send my thoughts to you who lie 
Where summer sunlit wheat-fields are, and try 

To still regrets that into memory leap, 

When twilight comes. 
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Babetta’s Environments 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER 


ABETTA had been Mrs. Zin- 
del for four years and had 
reached the age of twenty-two 

when she discovered that she had 
an environment. She might never 
have known it if-she had not left her 
sleeping baby at a neighbor’s and 
dragged her little son Nicholas off 
with her to a mothers’ meeting. The 
subject of the meeting before had 
been “Cooking in the Home,” and 
the neighbor, Mrs. Jones, had gone, 
leaving her baby with Babetta. Now 
it was Babetta’s turn, and, hoping to 
learn some new recipe, she went, for 
Babetta was a poor cook, and she 
thought she would like to try some- 
thing new. 

“All the time I make sour bread, 
and burnt steak, and too soft pota- 
toes. It is not for me to cook bread 
and steak and potatoes. I will some- 
thing new learn,” said Babetta,— 
“something that my man can eat 
and say it is good.” 

When, however, she reached the 
little room set apart for such meet- 
ings she found that there was to be 
no demonstration of cooking that 
day. Instead, a moon-eyed lady, 
with a plaintive tone, began very 
soon after Babetta’s arrival to talk 
to the small audience about environ- 
ments. 

Eagerly Babetta listened. What 
did the’ big word mean? It must be 
Something for mothers to know. 
“And I got to know it,” said Babetta 
to herself. “When I don’t, my 
Nicholas or my Bettina die some 
day, maybe. It must be a very dan- 
gerous word, it is so big.” 


All unconscious of the eager 
listener before her, the moon-eyed 
lady maundered on, telling her aud- 
itors in ambiguous and badly formed 
sentences of their low estate in the 
matter of environment. 

From stating their condition she 
went on to sympathize with them, 
and finally closed her remarks by 
saying that they were not in the 
least to blame for their condition 
since nobody could do anything or 
be anybody so environed. ‘Take the 
richest woman in the world to-day 
and put her in your environment, 
and what would she be?” demanded 
the moon-eyed lady solemnly. “That 
is the question I invariably pro- 
pound in defending the extremely 
poor. And it has never been 
answered yet. It never will be 
answered either, because it cannot 
be answered. I have always found 
a solace in my own misfortunes in 
thinking that they were all the fault 
of somebody else. I never could 
have borne them so meekly if I had 
thought myself in the least to blame 
for them. So you, my sisters, may 
put all the blame of your wretched- 
ness on your environment. The 
word environment will cover it all.” 

“And no wonder,” thought Ba- 
betta. “It is a big word. Big 
enough to cover much.” 

The moon-eyed lady paused a 
moment and then remarked, “I be- 
lieve that is all I have to say this 
afternoon.” And then she sat down. 

At once Babetta, who occupied a 
front seat, rose and stood before her. 
“That word, how you call it, environ- 
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ments—it mean what?” she asked 
respectfully. 

The moon-eyed lady appeared em- 
barrassed. Definition was not her 
strong point. Then she smiled and 
spread her hands in a sweeping ges- 
ture that took in all the four walls of 
the little room. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Babetta. “I think 
I see. It is all the outside of you 
round about.” 

“You have grasped the idea pre- 
cisely, my good creature,” responded 
the moon-eyed lady. And then with 
a smile she made good her retreat. 
For who knew how many more 
questions this stalwart young 
woman might wish to ask? 

Soberly Babetta walked home. “It 
is the environments,” she said, “that 
make the bread sour, the steak 
burnt, and the potatoes too soft 
cooked. It is good that I did go this 
afternoon and find out.” 

Babetta’s home was in the out- 
skirts of the town. Her husband 
had bought it, and at this time had it 
nearly paid for. As Babetta drew 
near it she observed it critically. 
“Do but see the environments of the 
house,” she said, as she gazed at the 
yard, where their own and their 
neighbors’ pigs rooted at pleasure. 
“And the environments of the yard,” 
she added, as she regarded the 
swinging gate and the dilapidated 
fence. “It is not a wonder that the 
bread should be sour. I will tell my 
man when next he says it, it is best 
we move to some other place where 
the bread bake all right.” 

She entered the door of the small 
house to which she had gone so 
gladly as a bride four years before. 
“I did not know then about the en- 
vironments,” she said, shaking her 
head. “I was young those days. Now 
look at the environments of me, and 
my man, and Nicholas, and the little 


Bettina! There is the cook stove ashy 
and rust; and the floor dirty; and 
the clothes with holes in hanging on 
the walls. There is no good having 
such a environments. Maybe, we all 
die of it. And now I go get Bettina 
and tell my neighbor.” 

The neighbor, Mrs. Jones, was an 
older woman and of another nation- 
ality, and she scouted the idea of 
dying. “If you don’t like the looks 
of things around you, clean ’em up,” 
she said. “I’d about as soon be dirty 
as slave myself to death.” 

But Babetta shook her head. “I 
think it better we move,” she said. 
“I speak to my man to-night. So 
much sour bread make the childrens 
sick.” 

Mrs. Jones stared. Then she said, 
“You think this place makes your 
bread sour? Why, it’s you.” 

“No, no,” responded  Babetta 
earnestly as she turned to go with 
the baby Bettina cooing on her 
shoulder. “It is the environments 
that are ever to be blame. The lady 
said so. And we have the bad en- 
vironments, and so have the house, 
and so have the yard. It is best we 
move. I like not to have the chil- 
dren sick and maybe die.” 

The young husband listened pa- 
tiently that evening. He was only 


twenty-four, and he loved his wife 
and babies. But he said very de- 
cidedly that moving was out of the 
question. “It is best to live in your 
own house with a bit of ground,” he 
said, “and not in a crowd in the 
town. America is good because here 
poor man can have a piece of ground 
and see his own pig root in the yard 
and the chickens scratch, and maybe, 
if all goes well, hear the cow bawl 
and the horse whinny. And when 
you say environments, look at the 
environments of the fence where the 
ground is wide around and not a 
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little narrow street. And look at the 
environments of the top of the house 
where the blue sky is over all so big 
and wide that you cannot see the end 
of it. Not a narrow strip like in the 
town.” 

“But it is the bad environments 
make the bread sour and the steak 
burnt and the potatoes too soft 
cooked, and such a foods is not 
healthy,” insisted Babetta. “They 
says so at the mothers’ meeting, and 
I know not how to cook anything 
else.” 

Then she said no more. She had a 
good husband, and she knew it. But 
she would not yield herself van- 
quished. “I will fix the environ- 
ments of the yard,” she said. “It 
maybe that will sweeten the bread.” 
And being much more efficient out 
of doors than in, she successfully 
patched up the fence. 

It was now spring of the year, and 
adailyoccurrence to see the toddling 


baby Bettina sit down in the muddy, - 


uprooted soil of the dooryard, while 
Nicholas stuck fast frequently and 
had to be pulled out by main force. 

“I like not such a looking chil- 
drens,” declared Babetta. “I think 
I fix the environments of the house. 
What you say, Hans?” 

The young husband gave his con- 
sent, and Babetta at once mended 
the pen and put the pig in it. Then 
she smoothed the rough yard, and 
going off a quarter of a mile cut out 
some of the prairie sod and sodded 
the yard. But still the bread was 
sour, for Babetta had never been 
taught to cook. 

“You're getting fixed up pretty 
slick, ain’t you?” commented Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Yes,” replied Babetta soberly. “It 
is the environments that are ever to 
be blame, and when Hans say we 
may not move, then I see I must fix 
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the environments. I mend the fence 
and then the yard have a good en- 
vironment. Then I put the pig in the 
pen and sod the yard, and the house 
have a good environment. But I and 
my man and Nicholas and Bettina, 
we have the same environments in- 
side the house.” 

The neighbor laughed. “You 
come over to-morrow and I'll shew 
you how to bake bread,” she said. 

Politely the next day Babetta 
went.. But she had no faith that she 
should learn anything. “It is no 
good when the environments are 
bad,” she said. But she listened and 
looked intently. “Come again the 
next time I bake,” said the neighbor. 

“I thank you,” responded Babetta. 
“It shall be a pleasure for me that I 
do so.” 

Then she went home and scrubbed 
the dirty floor. The next day she 
baked and her bread was a slight im- 
provement on any that she had 
baked before. “It is the environ- 
ments,” said Babetta with convic- 
tion. “The mothers’ meeting lady 
was right. It is the environments 
that are ever to be blame.” And she 
set to work and blaeked the stove. 
The next baking of bread was a little 
better, but the steak continued un- 
changed, as did also the potatoes. “It 
must be that I have not yet change 
the environments that have a spite 
at the steak to burn it and the pota- 
toes to make them too soft. I will 
wash the windows, and then I will 
watch the potatoes in the kettle like 


the hawk watch over the young 


chickens in the yard. I will snatch 
them from the fire before they are 
too soft.” And that day the potatoes 
were just right. Hans said so. 
“Watch them ever just so, Babetta.” 

“Yes, I will do that, but I think it 
was the clean windows that helped,” 
she said. 
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If the clean windows helped, the 
whole interior soon had a chance at 
assisting, and with sweet bread and 
good cooking the little family 
seemed transformed. 

But the moon-eyed lady’s lecture 
bore other and far different fruits in 
other lives. There were hearers who 
went out from her presence feeling a 
grudge at everybody who had more 
than they. And the feeling grew till 
all the working people in the town 
were affected. They began to hold 
meetings of their own, in which no 
moon-eyed lady occupied the floor. 
And one of these meetings Babetta 
attended. 

“I tell you what we do,” she said 
to Hans on her return. “These peo- 
ples make troubles in the town 
pretty soon, and it is because they 
understand not the mothers’ meeting 
lady as I did. We have now the 
good environments everywhere, ard 
that they also may have we invite 
them to come and see, and eat cake 
and drink coffee. What you say, 
Hans?” 

Hans reflected. He was an excel- 
lent workman, and he had an effi- 
cient wife who wasted not a penny 
of what he earned. He was proud 
of her, but that he never put into 
words. It appeared only in the at- 
tention he paid to her wishes. 

“Very well, then,” he said. “The 
peoples may come, and it is the good 
coffee and the good cake they will 
get.” 

“And they will see the good en- 
vironments and learn,’ added Ba- 
betta. 

“They may see them, but it is a 
mighty few of them that will learn,” 
returned Hans. “It is not everybody 
learns. It is many who have the 
head like a pig. I have heard our 
boss say so.” 

“And that means they will root up 
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everything if they get the chance. Is 
it not so?” said Babetta with a wise 
air. 

Hans laughed. “I think not the 
boss mean that way,” he said. “He 
mean what he call obstinate.” 

“I know not that big word,” re- 
marked Babetta with dignity, “but 
this I know, that pigs they root up 
everything. Have in mind the en- 
vironment of our house before I put 
the pig in the pen. And I will bid 
the women in the afternoon,” she 
continued, “so they can see all. It 
makes not so much difference with 
the men, for it is the women that 
must make the bad environments 
good.” 

The next day the women were 
bid, the coffee was bought, and the 
cake was baked; and the day after 
the function which was to go far 
toward quieting the restless and dis- 
contented element took place. None 
of the women were very tidy, but all 
had more or less pretension to style. 
As for Babetta, she received them in 
a simple cotton gown and a white 
apron, while her pretty young face 
beamed with hospitality. She said 
nothing on the subject nearest her 
heart, however, until all had been 
her guests two hours and had par- 
taken liberally of coffee and cake. 

“And now this is not all of it,” 
said Babetta, as she took her stand 
before them all. “I wish to say that 
two months ago I have very bad en- 
yironments right here—so bad I ask 
my man to move somewhere else. 
Environments of the yard was a 
broken down fence. Environments 
of the house was a yard all muddy 
like the big road, and a pig a-rooting, 
and chickens a-scratching, and the 
childrens sticking fast. Environ- 


ments of me, and my man, and Nich- 
olas, and Bettina, a dirty floor and 
rusty, ashy stove, and dirty win- 
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dows. And I make ever sour bread, 
and burnt steak, and potatoes too 
soft boiled. It is a queer thing, but 
when you boil potatoes too long 
they will be too soft, but eggs, they 
will be hard.” 

And now all the women were 
staring. 

“It is a true thing,” continued Ba- 
betta, “what the mothers’ meeting 
lady say about the environments, 
only she did not say all. She should 
say when the environments are very 
bad, and you cannot go away from 
them, then you must make the en- 
vironments different. And it is the 
women must do it because the men 
work all day long already. I ask 
you here to see a place where two 
months ago there was only two good 
environments already, and that was 
the ground outside the fence, and 
the environments of the top of the 
house, which is the blue sky. And I 
say now there is nobody with two 
hands and two feet that need to— 
what you call it? waste your breath, 
a-talking about environments. The 
environments are outside of you, but 
the inside of you can make them dif- 
ferent. And so you can see for your- 
selves. I do not like to make a 
speech, and I ask you that you ex- 
cuse me that I have done so. Only 
this I will say, when you see the 
very good environments you do not 
see how the peoples work to make 
them good environments. And now, 
my dear friends, I will pass again 
the cake and the coffee.” 

There was no offence, but only 


looks of respect for the tall young 
hostess on every face. 

“And by that I know,” said Ba- 
betta when the company had gone 
and Hans had come home to supper, 
“that there were not the pig heads 
among them since they could all 
learn. I think you hear no more 
about the environments. It is a bad 
thing to do nothing yourself and 
have bad environments and then 
want also that nobody have the good 
environments. What you think, 
Hans?” 

Hans laughed. “It is bad I know,” 
he said, “that all the fellows have 
not the wife like mine.” 

“But I was not this wife till I 
learn,’ responded Babetta. “And 
they will learn.” 

“Yes, they will learn,” agreed 
Hans, “when they forget to think 
more about style than all else.” 

“Have I not then the style?” pout- 
ed Babetta. 

“Sure,” was the reply. “You have 
it right, and not too much.” 

Babetta smiled. “I like not too 
much myself,” she said. 

Then, supper being over, she and 
Hans went out into the environ- 
ment of the house. They strolled 
about over the green prairie grass 
which had been transplanted suc- 
cessfully there: they inspected the 
garden and a little plum tree Hans 
had that year planted. Last of all 
they looked up into the blue of the 
evening sky, and then they went in 
content. 
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To Adelaide Reading Chaucer 


By Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH 


Dear girl, I saw you yesterday 

Trying to laugh a grief away. 

“Not so! Not so!” Ah, wherefore then 
Seek Chaucer to grow young again, 

As if the tale his lips had sung 

Might bring new music to your tongue? 
What are your years? “Not yet a score? 
And Chaucer counted thirty more?” 
The figures lie, as figures can 

When something dims the eyes that scan. 
Since yesterday you cannot be 

Ever again as young as he. 

His are the thousand joys of spring 
When daisies bloom and swallows wing, 
While you can only wonder how 

Your eyes can try feigned smiling now. 


I speak too rudely, as I know; 

I am too old to fend a blow 

With light-hearted laughter. Yes, indeed; 
Chaucer is best for every need. 

He and his fellows only keep 

Young hearts forever while they sleep. 
You do no other thing than I 

When I must meet the frets that try 
The spirit, when I dare not ask 

Help from myself for any task. 

I give you my sympathy, but they 
Better than I can steal away 

The sting and make you know again 
Some pleasure in the haunts of men. 
Forgive me that I spoke, and turn 
The page again where you may learn 
Of Palamon’s too tender pain, 
Arcite’s love and longing vain, 

Of that gay, laughing, human rout 
The Tabard host led, round and stout, 
To Canterbury. Yes, indeed ; 

Go back to Chaucer for your need. 
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The Exhibit of the Boston Public 
Schools at St. Louis 


By Ciara STANWOOD 


HOTOGRAPHY has done a 

great deal for art, and also for 

business, but now in another 
fiel! it has shown itself of excellent 
service at the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis. Here education, dignified 
with a building to itself, has a better 
showing than it has ever had before, 
and yet nothing could have brought 
the work of education more vividly 
before the people than the pictures 
with which these exhibits are illus- 
trated. They have given a human 
interest where it is much needed. 
The average layman or woman is un- 
deniably bored by the usual school 
exhibits; but where “samples” of 
work in geography and arithmetic 
are tiresome, a view of the pupils 
hard at work is like the drone of 
children’s voices when the school- 
room door is open. One is tempted 
to look in. 

Thus, with photography’s aid as a 
quickener of interest, the least initi- 
ated is attracted to examine what is 
without doubt one of the finest dis- 
plays of an educational system that 
have ever been made. Not that the 
Boston schools are perfection; they 
do not claim to be. But this exhibit 
is none the less a success in illus- 
trating, by a thoroughly well-bal- 
anced arrangement of high-grade 
work, the entire system. “It is 
simply magnificent,” said a Western 
supervisor, in appraising it as a 
whole. Yet the details are quite as 
complete, as is evident from the 
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comment of instructors in distinct 
courses; even a teacher of sewing 
confessed that she had obtained help 
in her particular line. 

The instructive value of this ex- 
hibit, a quality alike helpful to vis- 
itors whether initiated or not, is its 
arrangement; not by grades, as is 
usually the case, but by courses, so 
that for reference a visitor has only 
to go to the cabinet for English and 
the entire course for all the grades is 
displayed ; or geography, and the de- 
velopment of that course from one 
class to another might be readily ob- 
served; while the steps in arith- 
metic and the other branches demon- 
strate an evolution which the grade 
teacher often realizes co her grief is 
not strictly evident in general school 
work. The example is a splendid one; 
magnificent, as the Western super- 
visor called it, and yet the word 
“magnificent” has an educational 
significance rather than any other. 

In the matter of expenditure, the 
Boston exhibit was far surpassed by 
several cities. That of New York 
cost five times as much, while a yet 
greater outlay was made by St. 
Louis. The latter has an elaborate 
booth, while Boston, with character- 
istic simplicity, has made its exhibit 
with the rest of the State, and the 
whole of Massachusetts does not 
occupy as much space as that of the 
city of St. Louis. The Boston ex- 
hibit has the merit of compactness, 
and it is this arrangement which allows 
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for a great deal being shown in small 
space at least cost. 

The order of the exhibit is itself 
worth mention from the fact that it 
is beautifully planned to show the 
work of the schools as a system. The 
growth of the system may be traced 
about the four sides of a rectangle 
beginning with the elementary 
schools according to their courses, 
followed by the high schools, and 


Photo by A, H, Folsom. 


there was scarce space enough for 
the recent addition from the sunimer 
vacation schools. 

Besides this excellence of classifi- 
cation, there is shown in several 
branches superior quality. In the 
elementary work, a striking exaiiple 
is the exhibit of language, the -ame 
branch which is sometimes sivled 
composition, sometimes En: /ish, 
What children of the seventh, e: -hth 


CLASS IN SMITHY WORK, AMPHITHEATRE, MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 


the normal schools, the _ special 
schools, educational centres, and so 
on, occupying a place in the centre 
of the area. All together there are 
thirty .cabinets, which contain 175 
square feet of space each, besides 
wall space above hung with models. 
Above these are photographs of the 
most important or recently con- 
structed school buildings, including 
both exterior and interior views, 
while below are shelves and drawers, 
all of which are now so full that 


and ninth grades of certain schools 
have done is remarkable. It shows 
that with the multiplication of “sub- 
jects” there has yet remained time 
to read a little of Shakespeare and 
some others. If only it were at pres- 
ent available, some of this work 
should be quoted; however, on the 
authority of Boston’s best teachers, 
it is something of which to be proud, 
and that the exhibit is representa- 
tive must be seen from the fact that 
the committee received so much lan- 
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guage work which was good that it 
was difficult to make any choice. 

Of the Boston schools as a system 
there is always one department 
which holds a high place, and that is 
the kindergarten. As the first Amer- 
ican city into which the ideas of 
Froebel were transplanted, it has 
maintained from the start the purest 
form of the kindergarten, while the 
newer elements, as they developed 
from year to year, have been well 
assimilated. Its work is thoroughly 
organized, and by the weekly con- 
ferences at which many kindergar- 
teners gather for the interchange of 
details, of points of view and 
method, there has been systematic 
growth; where other cities have 
made great advances in_ kinder- 
garten work, the success has been 
accidental and incidental, while 
Boston has retained perfect unity. 
Unity with variety, that is, for when 
200 kindergarteners talk about what 
they are doing and why, discussion 
builds a foundation. 

The result tells greatly in an ex- 
hibit of the system and gives it spe- 
cial interest. That at present in St. 
Louis has been described by a kin- 
dergarten authority as “beautiful.” 
It surpasses previous exhibits simply 
because it introduces the newest de- 
velopments. Of these, the most im- 
portant are the home.work, which 
the children have done at home with 
the parents; the nature work, which 
consists of things made by the chil- 


' dren, whether at home or at school, 


out of seeds and shells, and-so on; 
while the third, the infantile en- 
deavor at art, is the free-hand brush- 
work. Brush-work and drawing 
form a departure in kindergarten 
work which is certainly fascinating, 
and the “illustrations” which this 
display affords could not but interest 
the psychologist, for they are the 
four-year-olds’ own free designs. 


This and the home work might be of 
interest in any household. 

Another feature of Boston’s ex- 
hibit in which the city may well take 
pride is its display of manual train- 
ing, while its more recent develop- 
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A MACHINE EVERY PART OF WHICH WAS MADE 
AND PUT TOGETHER BY PUPILS OF THE ME- 
CHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 
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ment as a part of the school system 
brings this department into special 
prominence everywhere. Boston’s 
high schools are famous for their 
size the world over and that devoted 
to Mechanic Arts ranks high, as do 
the others. This school’s share in 
the present exhibit is certainly inter- 
esting, even to the casual observer, 
for however familiar we may have 
become with the idea of the boy at 


A PUPIL IN SLOYD 


the bench, the youth at the forge is 
still a novelty; and 4 completed ma- 
chine, all parts of which are made 
and put together by members of the 
class in smithy work, is ‘rather awe- 
inspiring. The details of bolts and 
screws, and so on, which no doubt 
mean quite as much from the point 
of view of the craftsman, are dis- 
played on. panels at the exposition, 
and numerous photographs, mechan- 
ical drawings, and specimen exam- 
ination papers otherwise make up 
this display, which is most signifi- 
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cant. Other schools have work 
which is far more showy; with this 
one, elaborate workmanship was not 
considered desirable. ‘The teachers 
selected from the material at hand 
what would be of the most service 
as illustrating its course, for this 
school has always stood at the top 
for close analysis of mechanical prin- 
ciples. Besides this, it has intro- 
duced what none of the smaller 
schools of manual training have yet 
organized, namely, a machine shop, 
and yet it maintains its course 
purely on the educational, and not 
the industrial principle. 

It is of special interest in this con- 
nection to recall. that the beginnings 
of manual training in this country 
may be traced to the Centennial, 
where certain exhibits made by the 
Russian government pointed to the 
superior workmanship which was 
the result of such training. America 
was not slow to take the idea, but 
the call for such schools came from 


1. the industries, and the schools estab- 


lished were trade schools. It is only 
a few years that manual training has 
been recognized as in itself an edu- 
cating force, independent of its 
practical use. Psychologists and 
surgeons, too, have proved its value 
in developing the motor faculties, 
while a German investigator has 
lately found that large areas of the 
brain centres are developed between 
the ages of seven and fourteen by 
manual training exclusively. All of 
which testimony places this depart- 
ment yet more to the front as an in- 
gredient of the liberal education. 
Few cities can boast among its 
public schools one of such quality as 
the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf. As such an institution it is at 


the head, for while its standard of 
scholarship is the highest of its kind, 
it is also unique as the only school 
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for the deaf which teaches exclu- 
sively by the oral method. Thespeech 
organs of the deaf are the same as with 
hearing people, therefore it uses the 
same method, merely adapting them 
to the more elementary needs, for 
most of the pupils have never talked 
at all on entering; but on leaving 
this school many of its graduates at- 
tend high school with hearing chil- 
dren and make progress without 
being conspicuous for their deaf- 
ness. That is because at the Horace 
Mann School they are not encour- 
aged to use signs or the manual 
alphabet. The latter is elsewhere 
combined with the oral method, but 
the Horace Mann stands for the lan- 
guage only, either spoken or written. 
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EXERCISE OF THE CLASS IN COOKERY 


The exhibits of Boston’s Evening 
High Schools and educational cen- 
tres form an interesting feature, 
largely from the prominence which 
is now being given to these growing 
departments of public school work; 


‘but the latter, even as such, hold a 


unique place, for unlike New York, 
where the centres have been estab- 
lished purely for social purposes, 
Boston, with its characteristic utili- 
tarian motives, has always planned, 
or at least developed them along in- 
dustrial lines. Such was the popu- 
lar demand, and it has been met with 
classes in dressmaking, millinery, 
nursing and cookery for women, and 
for men, carpentry, engineering and 
so on. No such movement has ever 
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DEAF CHILDREN AT THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL GETTING VIBRATIONS FROM THE PIANO 


been instituted before under munici- 
pal auspices, and in the three sea- 
sons since its initiation the growth 
has been remarkable. 

And then there are the vacation 
schools—Boston’s own original idea. 
New York claims seven years of 
consecutive development, but the 
very beginnings were here many 
years ago, and to-day the Boston 
system, less wieldy, because con- 
ducted at less proportionate cost, is 
an object lesson every season to 
hundreds of visitors in New Eng- 
land, who study it with a view to 
following suit in their Southern and 
Western towns and cities. The 
schools are largely of the industrial 
sort, as are the educational centres, 
only it is little girls instead of big 
ones who learn to make and to mend 
their own clothes and to retrim the 


family hats. An important figure in 
the exhibit lately forwarded to St. 
Louis was a large-sized doll, of 
whose complete equipment each de- 
tail illustrated some phase of vaca- 
tion industry, even to her neatly 
darned stockings. The boys, with- 
out pursuing any regular course, ac- 
quire such rudiments of carpentry as 
will enable them to make articles 
which they want to use — bird 
houses, boats and sleds. It is a pity 
that the lateness of this installment 
should have hindered the addition 
of photographs, for some picturesque 
material was certainly available 
with the swimming classes and the 
military drill. 

What photography has done in all 
these departments is important. The 
different phases of the educational 
centres were as completely shown 
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as any other part of the school sys- 
tem. while such views as one of an 
audience to show the popularity of 
these evening lectures, and a room- 
ful of girls doing millinery, exposed 
at a glance and with vividness many 
vital points of interest that few per- 
sons might have had the imagina- 
tion to infer from cold statistics. 
Two sets of pictures illustrated, with 
a dozen views in each series, how 
reading is taught in the first grade; 
the two methods are quite different, 
but both belong to Boston, and 
prove an interesting feature among 
the clementary work. A boys’ class 
in declamation was photographed in 
more than a dozen poses, which 
showed changes of facial expression. 
So throughout the courses the as- 
sistance of an intelligent and expert 
professional photographer has done 
excellent service in illuminating the 
work of public schools. Its illustra- 
tive features have been so strong in 
the exhibit of the Boston public 
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schools, that the city has received 
many congratulations, for the pic- 
tures are interesting, and they have 
at the same time carried out exactly 
the idea which the educational sys- 
tem desired to furnish. The same 
photographer has made these photo- 
graphs by order of the city for every 
exposition since the Centennial; for 
Vienna in ‘85, Paris in ‘90, Chicago 
in ‘93, and now at St. Louis, while 
the exhibit of the school system has 
at each stage shown some interest- 
ing evolution. With the successive 
expositions there has been shown 
more and more attention to the chil- 
dren as the centre of education. This 
must have been realized with some 
consternation last spring, when the 
camera faced some of those lively 
schoolrooms, which seemed to be, as 
the photographer says, “all of a 


wiggle,’ and again and again he had | 


to labor for the exposure of only 
three or four seconds. But the effort 
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THIS OAK SETTLE SHOWN IN CONNECTION WITH THE SCHOOL EXHIBIT WAS MADE AT THE 
SOUTH BOSTON EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 


was successful; he caught the vital 
spark of school life. 

It is not without significance that 
the school exhibit of 1876 was illus- 
trated, if by no other pictures, with 
views of schoolhouses. Then and 
now Boston has had reason to be 


proud of these buildings; she has 
spent much on them, but she has the 
satisfaction each September of offer- 
ing a desk to every child. The re- 
sults are worth while, as anyone will 
agree who visited the Temple of 
Education at St. Louis. 
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The Balsam Fir 


By ANNIE OaKes HUNTINGTON 


EAR to the heart of the true 

lover of the country is the 

fragrance of the balsam fir, 
in open upland pastures, where its 
spire-like tops rise above the spruce 
trees. The crushed leaves give out 
a resinous sweetness that suggests 
tropical spices from over the seas,— 
the most delicious and pungent of 
perfumes. 

The balsam fir (4dies balsamea) 
is regular in form, with compact, 
rigid branches, and vigorous, rich 
green foliage. It has a smooth, thin 
bark, with small blister-like swell- 
ings at intervals, filled with balsam; 
and its leaves are flat, blunt, and ar- 
ranged in two ranks along the stems. 
The cones measure about four or 
five inches in length, and grow erect 
on the tips of the branches,—a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the tree. 
There is only one species of fir in our 
Northern woods, and the confusion 
which arises when there are many 
varying species in a family is thus 
eliminated. 


It is not surprising that this fra-. 


grant and sturdy little evergreen 
should become the chosen “Christ- 
mas tree” of the holiday season, and 
over a million of them are sold in 
New York and New England every 
year for this purpose. The farmers 
in Maine find that they are the most 
paying crop which can be raised 
from uncultivated land. The trees 
are ready for market about five years 
from the time the seed is sown, and 
they sell for from five to forty cents 
to a dealer, who in turn gets from 
twenty cents to five dollars for each 
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tree. The trade in Maine has grown 
steadily for the last thirty years, and 
now brings in over one hundred 
thousand dollars each year, to the 
farmers. 

The leaves of the balsam fir are in 
great demand for pillows, and exhale 
an aromatic fragrance for many 
months after they have been gath- 
ered. The collecting should be done 
when the foliage is dry, from the 
young growth on the tips of the 
branches, and the leaves should be 
removed from the stems, before they 
are sewed into bags. 

The tree yields still another source 
of profit, in the balsam from the 
blisters on the bark. Canada balsam 
is a straw-colored resin, of the con- 
sistency of honey, with a pleasant 
spicy odor, and a bitter flavor. It 
was once much esteemed as a medi- 
cine for lung disease, but it is more 
rarely used for that purpose now 
than it used to be. It is most valu- 
able, however, in mounting lenses 
and objects to be used under the 
microscope, for it remains perman- 
ently transparent and uncrystallized 
—two necessary properties in this 
particular work. The gathering of 
the balsam is chiefly a Canadian in- 
dustry. It is done by the poorest 
white people and Indians, who camp 
in the woods from June until August 
with their families. The balsam is 
collected in small iron cans, by 
means of an iron tube, sharp-pointed 
at the end. The tube is pressed into 
the resin blister, which is punctured 
by the point, and the gum flows 
down the tube into the can. The 
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ITS SPIRE-LIKE TOPS RISE 


average yield from a single tree is 
half a pound of balsam, but as much 
as a pound is obtained from a large 
tree. It can be taken on pleasant 
days only, when the leaves are dry, 
for if any water runs into the cans 
it makes the balsam milky and un- 
salable. 

Interesting and curious diseased 
growths are sometimes found on the 
balsam fir, which are known as 
“witches’ brooms.” The disease is 


ABOVE THE SPRUCE TREES 


caused by a fungus, which produces 
a swelling on the branch, and if this 
takes place near a bud, it is stimu- 
lated into growth, and sends up a 
shoot, which has the appearance of 
an independent little fir tree, grow- 
ing erect, among the branches. A 
canker-knob is formed on the stem, 
where the witches’ broom is at- 


tached, and beyond this point the 
branch, in time, ceases its normal 
growth. Witches’ brooms have been 
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known to live for over twenty years, 
and they frequently attain a large 
size. 

In the front door-yards of many a 
farmhouse in the country a fir tree 
may be seen, casting its somewhat 
dismal shade across the path, and 
cherished long after it has ceased to 
be an object of beauty, for the sake 
of old associations. It used to be a 
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favorite ornamental tree with our 
ancestors, and when its cheerful 
green foliage, comely habit of 
growth, and pleasant balsam odor, 
attracted their attention on the hill- 
sides, they promptly transplanted it 
to their own door-yards, and hoped 
for success. But the trees did not 
thrive with the same vigorous health 
of the woods, and now they usually 
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present a most dejected appearance. 
When the lower branches die, the 
beauty of the balsam fir has gone 
forever. It must be clothed in green 
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from the uppermost tip to the very 
base of the tree, to meet the required 


standard in arboriculture. 
* * * * * * * 


Captain Alden Partridge, A.M. 


Founder of Technical Education in America. 


By N. L. 


T is now somewhat over a cen- 
tury since the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point was 

established, and it is just about a 
century since a humble son of Ver- 
mont entered and graduated from 
this institution, was transferred to 
the United States Corps of En- 
gineers, and commissioned as a first 
lieutenant in the United States 
Army. 

His name was Alden Partridge. 
He was born in Norwich, Vermont, 
the son of a farmer. His father and 
uncles had served in the Revolution- 
ary War, and his father had taken 
part in the capture of Burgoyne and 
his army at Saratoga, and thus it is 
not surprising the boy..should_ be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the 
martial spirit of the early days of the 
Republic. 

The National Academy at this 
time was in its infancy. It was 
opened in April, 1802, and was under 
the control of “officers of engineers 
as professors, who taught mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, fortifica- 
tion and surveying and artillery.” 

In the language of the present 
superintendent of the Academy, 
General Albert L. Mills, U. S. A.: 


“The Academy of those days was a small 
affair, neglected and left forgotten by the 
authorities and the country. The number 
of cadets was small, the course of study 
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irregular; the Academy building was about 
as large as an ordinary schoolhouse, and 
the seats were neatly (?) painted in green. 
The school was broken up during the win- 
ter term. ... In March, 1812, there 
was not a single cadet or instructor at \Vest 


Point.” 


Such was the beginning of the Na- 
tional Academy at West Point, and 


‘such were the surroundings of this 


young man, who was destined to 
shape the future policy of this insti- 
tution, and who has done more than 
any other man in America to pro- 
mote the true military spirit, and to 
foster scientific education. 

In November, 1806, Lieutenant 
Partridge became assistant to the 
eminent professor, Fernando R. Has- 
seler;,who had charge of the depart- 
ment of mathematics of the Acad- 
emy at that time. In 1808 he was 
called on to act in place of the super- 
intendent in the absence of Colonel 
Williams, and continued to act in 
this capacity, from time to time, 
until January, 1815, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent and pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and in July, 
1810, he was promoted to Captain of 
Engineers. 

He was full professor of mathe- 
matics in 1813, full professor of en- 
gineering from 1813 to 1818, and of- 
ficially superintendent from January, 
1815, to August 18, 1817, although he 
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had performed all of the duties of 
the office from 1810. 

These were the days of small 
things, and the West Point system 
had not been created. In the lan- 
guage of General Mills: 


“With the creation of that system Cap- 
tain Partridge had much to do. He was an 
admirable drill-master, and under his direc- 
tion the corps of cadets began to take shape. 
Discipline was introduced; a code of honor 
was strictly observed; military delin- 
quencies were recorded and written ex- 
planations for certain offences (absence) 
were required as early as 1808; each cadet 
performed the duties of the officer of the 
day in rotation (1809); practice with field 
pieces began in the Academy's earliest 
years, and with heavy guns and mortars in 
1813; experiments were made by Captain 
Partridge on the effect of fire of artillery 
and of infantry (1810-14) for the benefit of 
cadets; target practice was carried on; 
forty-eight ball cartridges were issued to 
each cadet monthly; a regular course of 
studies was laid down, though regular ex- 
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aminations were not held; a cadet mess was 
established and the present mess customs 
adopted (marching to and from meals, 
carvers appointed, etc.); regulations for 
ary drills and the daily routine were 
aid down; a board of visitors was present 
in 1815; a regular scheme of physical ex- 
ercise for cadets was adopted.” 

All these matters were introduced 
or systematized by the untiring 
energy of Captain Partridge, who 
came to be, as superintendent, pro- 
fessor and drill-master, a veritable 
Johannes Factotum, domg everything 
assiduously, thoroughly and well. 
Out of compliment to the cadets he 
wore a uniform like their own while 
on duty at West Point, and his uni- 
form coat is now (April, 1904,) on 
exhibition there. He was much re- 
spected and beloved by cadets; and 
unrivalled in their management, 
says one of hiscolleagues (1815). One 
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of his pupils, General Ramsey, Chief 
of Ordnance, describes him as 


“well versed in the science and practice of 
artillery, passionately fond of the field ex- 
ercises of infantry, and even the smallest 
minutiz of the manual of arms. In appear- 
ance he was naturally austere, and in his 
manner discovered little of the suaviter in 
modo. He was shy and diffident, evidently 
the result of his ascetic mode of life. He 
was unostentatious, frugal, strictly temper- 
ate and moral, just, strict, yet kindly. There 
is no doubt that the ‘gentlemen cadets,’ as 
he used to call them, were, as a body, 
greatly aftached to him.” 

During his stay at West Point he 
was instrumental in securing an ap- 
propriation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars by Act of Congress for build- 
ings, equipment, library, etc. 

It was, in those early days, some- 
times necessary for the superinten- 
dent to assume responsibility and 
authority in cases not then, appar- 
éntly, provided for by General Regu- 
lation, and with the true instinct of 
the soldier, he shirked no duty, but 
in acting he sometimes, in the esti- 
mation of his associates, did so with- 
out license or authority. This, it has 
been claimed, occasioned internal 
dissensions and caused Captain Par- 
tridge in 1818 to resign the super- 
intendency of the Academy and re- 
tire from the Army. But in the light 
of recent research, it would appear 
to the unbiased mind that his resig- 
nation was rather for the purpose of 
carrying forward .a system of tech- 
nical education, which he then had 
under consideration. 

He returned to Vermont, and in 
1819 established in his native town, 
Norwich, an educational institution 
somewhat similar to the West Poiat 
school, known as the “American Lit- 
erary, Scientific and Military Acad- 
emy,’ of which he became superin- 
tendent. 

The “officers” of the institution, 
as named in its first catalogue, were: 
“Alden Partridge, A. M., Superin- 
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tendent and Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy and Military 
Science; Rev. Rufus William Bailey, 
A. M., Chaplain and Professor of 
Ethics and Belleslettres ; Rev. James 
W. Woodward, A. M., Professor of 
Geography, History, etc.; James 
Freeman Dana, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry; John M. Partridge, |’ro- 
fessor of Practical Geometry, To; 
raphy and acting Sword Master: E. 
B. Williston, Professor of the Gi eek 
and Latin languages; and Rz«lph 
Metcalf, Professor of the Latin and 
English languages.” 

The total number of cadets the 
first year was one hundred and 
seventeen, representing thirteen 
ferent States. 

The prospectus said in part: 


“Captain Partridge begs leave respectiully 
to inform the American public that the 
above-mentioned Institution was opened, 
under his immediate direction and super- 
intendence, at Norwich, in the State of Ver- 
mont, on the first Monday of September 
last. The course of education at this sem- 
inary will embrace the following branches 
of literature, science and practical instruc- 
tion, viz.: The Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French ind English languages, Arithmetic, 
the construction and use of Logarithms, 
Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Soherical 
Trigonometry, Planometry, Sterometry, 
Mensuration of heights and distances by 
Trigonometry and also Geometrically, Prac- 
tical Geometry generally, including particu- 
larly Surveying and Levelling, Conic Sec- 
tions, the use of the Barometer, with its ap- 


plication to measuring the altitudes of 


mountains and other eminences, Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, the elements of Chemistry 
and Electricity, Optics, Astronomy, Navi- 
gation, Geography, including the use of 
maps and the Globes; Composition, Logic, 
History, Ethics, the ‘elements of Natural 
and Political Law, the Law of Nations, 
Military Law, the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the States severally, 
Metaphysics, Agriculture, Permanent _ 
Field Fortification, Field Engineering, 

erally, the construction of Marine at 
teries, Artillery duty, the principles of 
Gunnery, a complete course of Military Tac- 
tics, the attack and defence of fortified 
places, Castrametation, ancient Fortifica- 


tion, the ancient modes of attacking and de- 
fending fortified places, the ancient Tac- 
tics, particularly those of the Greeks and 
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Romans, with a description of the organ- 
ization and discipline of the phalanx and 
legion; Bookkeeping, Music, Fencing, Mili- 
tary Drawing, Topography, Civil neer- 
ing, including the construction of Roads, 
Channels, Locks and Bridges; Architecture. 
In addition to the foregoing, the students 
will be regularly and correctly instructed in 
the elementary school of the soldier, and 
also in those of the company and battalion; 
they will likewise be taught the regular 
formation of military parades; the turning 
off, mounting, and relieving guards and 
sentinels ; the duties of officers of the guard, 


Officers of the day, and adjutants; the. 


making out correctly the different descrip- 
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tioms of military reports; in fine, all the 
duties incident to the field or garrison. The 
military exercises and duties will be so ar- 
ranged as not to occupy any of the time that 
would otherwise be devoted to study; they 
will be attended to at those hours of the day 
which are genefally passed by students in 
idleness, or devoted to useless amusements, 
for which they will be made a pleasing and 
healthful substitute. Practical scientific op- 
erations will frequently attended to, 
which will conduce equally to health and 
improvement.” 


This academy flourished at Nor- 
wich for several years, and in June, 
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1824, the Corps of Cadets, under the 
command of Captain Partridge, 
made a tour through the State of 
Vermont to Fort Ticonderoga and 
Plattsburgh, New York, by way of 
Burlington, and return, making most 
of the distance on foot. 

An interesting account of this ex- 
cursion was published at that time 
under the title of a “Journal of the 
Excursion made by the Corps of 
Cadets of the A. L. S. & M. Acad- 
emy, Norwich, Vermont, under com- 
mand of Captain A. Partridge.” 

The Appendix contains a report 
addressed to Captain A. Partridge, 
on “Observations by E. Dunbar, 
Topographical Engineer,” which 
states among other things, that the 
corps travelled the distance of 290 
miles; that the Military Academy is 
430 feet above tide water; that the 
Woodstock Court-house is 593 feet; 
Sherburn 1075 feet; Killington Peak 
3924 feet; Rutland Court-house 637 
feet; Fair Haven Village 370 feet, 
and Lake Champlain 96 feet. 


“The above results” [the engineer says] 
“have been obtained with as much precision 
as possible, and I believe them to express 
the altitude of the several stations with a 
considerable degree of accuracy, whereby 
may be represented a correct profile of the 
country to which they apply. With the con- 
fidence that inexperience will be considered 
an apology for imperfections, this is respect- 
fully submitted for your examination.” 


One of the distinctive features of 
Captain Partridge’s system of edu- 
cation and discipline, was the mili- 
tary marches and pedestrian excur- 
sions for scientific and recreative 
purposes usually conducted under 
his personal command. A prospec- 
tus issued in 1825 says: 


“Many of my pupils, and those the closest 
applicants to study, walk with facility forty 
miles a day. In the summer of 1823, sev- 
eral of them left Norwich at daybreak, 
walked to the summit of Ascutney Moun- 
tain and returned to Norwich before nine 

o'clock in the evening of the same day— 


the whole distance of 46 miles, which con- 
sidering the fatigue and difficulty of ascend- 
ing and descending the mountain (upwards 
of 3,000 feet high), may reasonably be esti- 
mated to be equivalent to 60 miles on the 
usual roads of the country. They continued 
their regular studies and other duties the 
following day.” 


In December 1826, Captain Par- 
tridge and his cadets made an excu- 
sion to Washington, D. C. 

In 1825, believing that his Acad- 
emy might enter a larger field of 
usefulness, Captain Partridge re- 
moved his school to Middletown, 
Connecticut, where it flourished un- 
til 1829, when owing to his failure 
to get it incorporated as a college, 
he marched his corps back to Nor- 
wich. Here he continued until 1834 
when the institution was incorpor- 
ated as “Norwich University,” and 
flourished at Norwich until 1866 
when its main building, “The Old 
South Barracks,’ was destroyed by 
fire and the institution was removed 
to Northfield, Vermont. 

Norwich University was “the first 
Scientific and Classical as well as 
the first Military Collegiate Institu- 
tion in the United States.” It was 
the first institution to confer the 
now common degree of Bachelor of 
Science. A distinctive feature of its 
charter is that “the Board of Trus- 
tees shall be required to furnish at 
said institution, constantly, a course 
of military instruction, both theo- 
retical and practical, and also of 
civil engineering, and the practical 
sciences generally.” 

The late General William T. Sher- 
man once said of Norwich Univer- 
sity: “This military school at one 
time almost rivalled the National 
Academy at West Point, and there 
many a man, who afterwards be- 
came famous in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, first drank in the in- 
spirations of patriotism and learned 
the lessons of the art of war.” 
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Captain Partridge’s ideas on edu- 
cation, which were fifty years in ad- 
vance of the times, were definitely 
set forth in a lecture which he de- 
livered in different parts of the coun- 
try, from about 1820 till the time of 
his death in 1854. He said, among 


other things: 

“I shall define education, in its most per- 
fect state, to be the preparing of a youth in 
the best possible manner for the correct 
discharge of the duties of any station in 
which he may be placed, and consequently, 
shall consider as most perfect that system 
which shall be found best calculated to ac- 
complish the object in view. The system 
of education adopted in the United States, 
appears to me to be defective in many re- 
spects : 

“First. It is not sufficiently practical, nor 
properly adapted to the various duties which 
an American citizen may be called upon to 
discharge. Those of our youth who are 
destined for a liberal education, as it 1s 
called, are usually put, at an early age, to 
the study of Latin and Greek languages, 
combining therewith a very slight attention 
to their- own language, the elements of 
arithmetic, etc., and after having devoted 
several years in this way, they are prepared 
to become members of a college or uni- 
versity. Here they spend four years for the 
purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
higher branches of learning, after which 
they receive their diplomas, and are sup- 
posed to be prepared to enter on the duties 
of active life. But, I would ask, is this 
actually the case? Are they prepared in the 
best possible manner to discharge correctly 
the duties of any station in which fortune 
or inclination may place them? Have they 
been instructed in the science of govern- 
ment generally, and more especially in the 
principles of our excellent Constitution, and 
thereby prepared to sit in the legislative 
councils of the nation? Has their attention 
heen sufficiently directed to those great and 
important branches of national industry and 
sources of national wealth, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Manufactures? Have they 
been taught to examine the policy of other 
nations, and the effect of that policy on the 
prosperity of their own country? Are they 


prepared to discharge the duties of civil or 


military engineers, or to endure fatigue, or 
to become the defenders of their country’s 
rights, and the avengers of her wrongs, 
either in the ranks or at the head of her 
armies? It appears to me not; and if not, 
then agreeably to the standard established, 
their education is so far defective. 
“Secondly. Another defect in the present 
system is the entire neglect, in all our prin- 
cipal seminaries, of physical education. That 
the health of the closest applicant may be 


preserved, when he is subjected to a sys- 
tematic course of exercise, I know, from 
practical experience; and I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is just as easy for a youth, however 
hard he may study, to attain the age of 
manhood, with a firm and vigorous consti- 
tution, capable of enduring exposure, 
hunger and fatigue, as it is to grow up puny 
and debilitated, incapable of either bodily 
or mental exertion. 

“Thirdly. A third defect in our system 
is the amount of idle time allowed the stu- 
dents. . . . Upon a military system, sub- 
ordination and discipline are much more 
easily preserved than under any other. 
Whenever a youth can be impressed with 
the true principles and feelings of a soldier, 
he becor ;, as a matter of course, subordi- 
nate, houorable and manly. . . . Military 
science and instruction should constitute a 
part of the course of education. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has invested 
the military defence of the country in the 
great body of the people. By the wise pro- 
visions of this instrument, and of the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, every American 
citizen from eighteen to forty-five years of 
age, unless specially exempted by law, is 
liable to be called upon for the discharge of 
military duty—he is emphatically a citizen 
soldier, and it appears to me _ perfectly 
proper that he should be equally prepared 
by education to discharge, correctly, his 
duties in either capacity... . But, my 
fellow-citizens, be not deceived by the syren 
song of peace, peace, when in reality there 
is no peace, except in a due and constant 
preparation for war. The military 
defence of our country is doubtless one of 
the most important trusts, which is vested 
by the constitution in the general govern- 
ment, and it is a well-known fact, that more 
money is drawn from the people and dis- 
bursed in the militia, than in any other de- 
partment of the government. ... In a 
country like ours, which is emphatically 
agricultural, I presume it will not be 
doubted that a practical scientific knowledge 
of agriculture would constitute an impor- 
tant appendage to the education of every 
American citizen. Indeed, the most certain 
mode of improving the agriculture of this 
country will be to make it a branch of ele- 
mentary education. By this means, it will 
not only be improved, but also a knowledge 
of the improvements, generally disseminated 
amongst the great mass of the people. A 
further portion of time should be devoted 
to attending familiar explanatory lectures 
on the various branches of military science, 
on the principles and practice of agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures; on political 
economy, on the Constitution of the United 
States, and those of the individual States, 
in which should be pointed out particularly 
the powers and duties of the general gov- 
ernment, and the existing relations between 
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that and the State government, on the 
science of governments generally. . 

- “To the institution should be attached a 
range of mechanics’ shops, where those who 
possess an aptitude and inclination might 
occasionally employ a leisure hour in learn- 
ing the use of tools, and acquiring a knowl- 
edge of some useful mechanic arts. 

Eight hours to be devoted to study and 
recitation; eight hours allowed for sleep; 
three hours for the regular meals, and such 
other necessary personal duties as the stu- 
dent may require. Two hours for the mili- 
tary and other exercises, fencing, etc., the 
remaining three hours to be devoted, in due 
proportion, to practical agticultural and 
scientific pursuits and duties, and in attend- 
ing lectures on the various subjects before 
mentioned. With this training he 
would go into the world an accomplished 
soldier, a scientific and practical agricultur- 
ist, an expert mechanician, an intelligent 
merchant, a political economist, legislator 
and statesman. In fine, he could hardly be 
placed in any situation the duties of which 
he would not be prepared to discharge with 
honor to himself and advantage to his fel- 
low-citizens and his country. He would 
grow up with habits of industry, economy 
and morality, and, what is of little less im- 
portance, a firm and vigorous constitution, 
with a head to conceive and an arm to exe- 
cute—he would emphatically possess a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 


In addition to the regular work of 
his Academy, Captain Partridge de- 
livered each year a course of Mili- 
tary J_ectures, “for the accommoda- 
tion of gentlemen (particularly of 
those holding commissions in the 
volunteer corps of militia) who may 
not wish to go through with a regu- 
lar course of military studies and in- 
struction, and also for the purpose 
of diffusing military science more 
generally.” 

In 1838, and on several other oc- 
casions, he was instrumental in call- 
ing together a convention of military 
officers and persons interested in 
giving greater efficiency to the or- 
ganization of the militia, of the sev- 
eral States. This convention met at 


Norwich, Vermont, July 4th of that 
year, and continued to meet there 
annually, for several years, to dis- 
cuss plans for the organization and 
discipline of the militia, and for the 


dissemination of the knowledge of 
military science. Many reports of 
the proceedings of this body were 
drawn up by Captain Partridge and 
were forwarded to Washington and 
printed by act of Congress. In 1842 
he was Camp Instructor to a large 
body of officers and men of the 
Pennsylvania Militia. 


From the foregoing, one may see 


that technical education—so-called— 
now so popular, originated with 
Captain Partridge, and that he spent 
the better part of his life in its de- 
velopment. The idea of the Agri- 
cultural College, now deemed so 
essential, seems to have originated 
with him. It appears on good 
authority that the late United States 
Senator, Justin S. Morrell, of Ver- 
mont, through whose efforts the 
United States Government estab- 
lished these colleges throughout the 
several States, some years ago, gave 
credit to Captain Partridge for this 
idea. 

The “higher education of women” 
was developed at Norwich, under 
the direction of Captain Partridge. 
In a prospectus issued in 1833 it is 
stated that 


“A young ladies’ seminary will be opened 
in the village of Norwich, te first Monday 
of May, under the patronage of tle Uni- 
versity. 

“All the branches of a useful and orna- 
mental education will be tought by able and 
experienced teachers, and the young ladies 
will have the advantoge of attending the 
lectures given at the University.” 

. He conceived the West Point sys- 
tem of military education, and of 
making the National School the 
fountain-head of military science, 
and it hus in our day, become such. 
According to his theory, the gradu- 
ates of this institution should not 
only officer the regular army, but 
should give lectures and practical in- 
struction in military matters to the 
militia, and have general charge of 
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all military matters. He believed 
that in this way a uniform system 
could be established, whereby, in the 
event of war, State and regular 
troops could be combined with ease 
and advantage 

After the experience of three wars, 
‘in all of which we found ourselves 
unequipped for war, the United 
States Government has recognized 
this idea by recent legislation in “An 
act to promote the efficiency of the 
militia,” which provides, among 


pursued; and where military dis- 
cipline should be a distinctive fea- 
ture. 

In 1839, he organized at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, an Academy simi- 
lar to the one at Norwich, known as 
the “Virginia Literary, Scientific and 
Military Institute,” which was after- 
wards incorporated by the State 
Legislature. He also organized a 
similar school at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1847, and one at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, in 1849. He 
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other things, that each State, upon 
applicatixn of its Governor, to the 
Secretary of War, may have a detail 
of one or more officers of the army, 
whose duty it shall be to supervise 
the militia and report annually to the 
Secretary of War. 

Captain Partridge was first to sug- 
gest that military training might be 
added to the usual course of school 
instruction, and to the physical and 
intellectual advantage of the pupil. 
He proposed that each State should 
establish a school wherein military 
and scientific education should be 


established Pembroke (N. H.) Acad- 
emy in 1851, and was, at the time of. 
his death, arranging for the organ- 
ization of a similar institution at 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, to be opened 


in 1854. 


During his very active career, he 


fully appreciated his civic duty, and 
always found time for the exercise 
of it. He was a candidate for Con- 
gress in his native State in 1834, 
1836 and 1838. In 1833, 1834, 1837 
and 1839, he represented his native 
town in the State Legislature, and 
he was Surveyor-General of the 
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State of Vermont for several years. 
The University of Vermont con- 
ferred the degree of Master of Arts 
upon him in 1821, and the trustees, 
the same year, elected him president 
of that institution, which office he 
did not accept. Dartmouth College 
(at which he had been a student for 
two years before entering the Acad- 


~ 


under the treaty of Ghent, which 
survey extended from Point Levi, 
Canada, to Hallowell, Maine. 

No attempt has been made in this 
article other than to present the 
principal facts pertaining to the life 
and works of Captain Partridge. He 
needs no encomium. The practical 
educational system of to-day, and 
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emy at West Point) conferred a like 


degree upon him in 1813. He was 
president of Jefferson College, 
Washington, Mississippi, in 1833. 

In 1819 he was chief of the Amer- 
ican party engaged in the survey of 
the disputed boundary between Can- 


ada and the New England States, 


the part it has played in the develop- 
ment of our great country, and of its 
resources—this is his monument. 

The fact that such men as Captain 
Partridge are occasionally in the 
midst of their fellows, as the cen- 
turies go by, is the hope and safety 
of humanity. 
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The Old Soldier’s Disloyalty 


By Joseru W. Piercy 


HE telegraph editor had 
opened the long blades of his 
shears to divide a sheet of 

copy, when he let them clatter from 
his hand. With a half-smothered 
exclamation he smoothed out the bit 
of paper on his desk, and read, with 
feverish haste, the startling intelli- 
gence it bore. “The Maine’s blown 
up!” he cried, as he hurriedly arose 
and started for the room of the man- 
aging editor. 

“What is it, father?” called his 
young assistant after him. 

“The Spaniards have sunk the 
Maine in Havana harbor!” he ex- 
claimed, his feelings thrilling his 
utterance. 

The whole office heard. The re- 
porters looked up from their work 
and the click of the typewriters 
ceased. There was a momentary 
hush, a buzz of conversation, and the 
din of bells and keys was resumed— 
reporters are not long surprised at 
anything. 

Pritchard made a display head 
whose magnitude was an innovation 
in the journalistic customs of the 
town. It ran clear across the page, 
and embodied in vigorous phrase 
many of the author’s personal views. 
“Fiendish Act of the Dons!” “War 
With Spain Certain!” “The Murder 
of Three Hundred Brave Soldiers 
Cries for Vengeance!” were some of 
his captions, which properly be- 
longed among the expressions of the 
editorial columns. 

It was, indeed, an unusual day for 
Pritchard. The event appealed to a 
side of his nature that never knew 
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repose. He was an old soldier. He 
had responded to Lincoln’s first call 
and had gone through the war. The 
scenes of carnage through which he 
had passed remained fresh in his 
memory, and he could never recount 
them without moist eyes and a trem- 
ulous voice. Although proud of the 
rank of colonel, which he had 
earned, he never sought listeners, 
and it was only as some chance com- 
rade strayed in or as we led him up 
to his recitals after the paper had 
gone to press, that we gained a 
knowledge of his long and valiant 
record. He had few ambitions now 
—to care for his wife, whom he 
loved with singular devotion; to see 
his son well started in life, to dis- 
charge competently his newspaper 
duties, to keep all national holidays 
reverently, and to attend all Grand 
Army reunions. 

The unwritten rule that would fill 
all departments of a newspaper with 
young men had no terrors for Pritch- 
ard. For one thing, he owned stock 
in the prosperous daily on which he 
was employed, and a second security 
for his position lay in the fact that 
he was as active as the youngest re- 
porter. He was tall and lithe, 
although his shoulders drooped 
slightly under the weight of years at 
his desk. Small gray eyes, which 
had the look of greater keenness 
through spectacles; a singularly ex- 
pressive face, which lengthened or 
broke into smiles under the spell of 
a single thought; hair thinned, but 
slightly, and a mustache less amen- 
able to discipline than wire,—these 
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were the physical characteristics by 
which we knew him, but there were 
depths to his generous and impulsive 
nature that we could never sound. 

The telegraphic reports of the 
Maine disaster came so thick and 
fast, and the work was of such a 
“rush” character—the Morning Demo- 
crat also issuing a night edition— 
that the Pritchards scarcely had time 
for “lunch.” This was quite a hard- 
ship for them both. And what mid- 
night collations! They were of 
home preparation, and _ included 
things in season and out of season— 
strawberries in March and new 
vegetables from the South with the 
first shipments. “What have the 
Pritchards got to-night?’ was a 
common query with the reporters. 
Sometimes they filed by to find out; 
then, with the glorious vision before 
them, they dropped into some res- 
taurant down street, where, sickened 
by contrast, they exclaimed: “Oh, 
bring us anything!” 

The colonel “set the table” this 
night with more expedition than 


usual, using his son’s desk instead of - 


his own, but, although the cloth was 
not spread with the customary grace 
and the viands were less elaborately 
placed, he did not wholly permit the 
press of work to disturb the enjoy- 
ment of this important function. It 
was on this and similar occasions 
that the soul of Pritchard came to 
the surface. To his son, who sat op- 
posite him, he poured out his feel- 
ings as freely and generously as he 
poured coffee. 

“Your mother’s been pretty good 
to us to-night, lad,” he said, as he 
beamed upon the prospect. “She’s 


pretty good to us.” Then, moved to 
reminiscence, he talked of his own 
soldier days and particularly of days 
in a hospital, of the sweet presence 
of a mere girl in a band of noble 
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women there, how her half-startled 


face had appealed to him, and how 


her devotion to her duties had won 
his heart. Finally, Pritchard leaned 
back and looked at his son. As he 
took in the color of his eyes and 
hair and the noble expression of his 
sensitive mouth, he was suffused by 
a rush of tender recollections, and he 
exclaimed: “And you remind me of 
her, lad; you remind me of her!” 

The excitement over the Maine 
did not abate. The war fever was 
rising. Pritchard made such drafts 
on the fonts of big type that the dis- 
play heads were finally set by hand 
in the advertising department, where 
the variety of, lettering, both as to 
size and style, could meet the exac- 
tions of his most patriotic moods. It 
was all intensely real to him. He 
did not count himself a mere spec- 
tator. He was at the front again, 
with the colors above him. When 
hostilities were finally declared, he 
employed the largest cut of the 
American bird at his command, and, 
for the accompanying text, appropri- 
ated stirring phrases from “March- 
ing Through Georgia.” A few old 
comrades came in to get the news 
fresh from the wires. Pritchard 
shook hands all around and called 
for three cheers for the old flag. 
Then they laughed and cried to- 
gether. 

The colonel’s confidence in the 
might of our arms led him into con- 
temptuous estimate of Spain’s power 
asafoe. “Send a few regulars down 
to Cuba to join Gomez, and it’s all 
over!” he exclaimed. “My old regi- 
ment could do the trick alone!’ It 
caused him surprise when the Presi- 
dent determined upon supporting 
the regulars with volunteers. But a 
feeling of responsibility displaced 
criticism. He called his regiment 
together in his lodge hall, drew up 
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a set of resolutions and wired the 
President that the surviving mem- 
bers of the old Indiana stood 
ready to answer their country’s call 
and shed their blood, if need be, in 
her defense. -He had a feeling that 
the defeat of the Spaniards was 
already accomplished when he 
handed the message across. the 
counter at the telegraph office, but 
the operator read it without change 
of countenance and named the toll. 

When it became known that the 
President was to employ the State 
militia, a sense of injury crossed 
Pritchard’s breast. “They're mere 
boys!” he said. “Just mere boys!” a 
sentiment in which his comrades 
joined. 

Up to this time it had not oc- 
curred to Pritchard that the situa- 
tion had any serious aspects, but one 
day his son paused in his work and 
said in as indifferent a tone as he 
could command, “I guess the com- 
pany’s going, father!” 

Pritchard looked at his son as if 
not comprehending; then, stirred to 
answer, he said half in protest: “But 
they won’t need it! Besides, the 
boys can’t go in a body. They'll 
have to be mustered in singly.” The 
colonel had evaded the issue. His 
son belonged to a “crack” company, 
an organization of young men whose 
many victories in drill contests 
throughout the country had made it 
famous. It could not hesitate now; 
it had pride to sustain. 

“Yes, I know,” said young Pritch- 
ard, no longer concealing his inten- 
tions, “but the boys are going to be 
mustered in to a man, and we'd like 
to preserve the company’s organiza- 
tion, if not its name.” 

Pritchard idly clipped the edges of 
his large blotter. The gleam of his 
Spectacles seemed to change with 
the swiftly varying emotions of his 


mind—now pensive, now martial, 
now proud. At length_he threw the 
scissors on the table, turned to his 
son and the gleam of the glasses 
spoke pride. “Go, my lad!” he said. 
“I know how you feel. If you think 
your country needs you, it’s not for 
me to stand in your way. She comes 
first—always remember that, boy! 
She comes first!” 

It was a memorable day in the his- 
tory of the town when the regiment 
started for the front. It was no holi- 
day parade this time; it was grim 
business. How brave and formid- 
able the young fellows looked as 
they swept down the broad streets 
in intrepid and majestic lines—the 
rise and fall of the columns, how 
rhythmic their advance, how resist- 
less! We recognized young Pritch- 
ard as his company came by. He 
glanced up and smiled, and we sent 
down our cheers in reply. The com- 
pany had hardly passed, when, as I 
sought the street, somebody jostled 
by me. It was the colonel. He was 


following the company to the sta- 


tion. His face was aglow with the 
memories of all his old conflicts, and 
yet his lips quivered and his eyes 
were moist. He was by the side of 
his son when the company broke 
ranks for a few moments at the sta- 
tion, rallying him upon the holiday 
he was to have. 

“You won't get as far as Atlanta!” 
he said. “Just a little trip out of 
town at the Government’s expense! 
Spaniards’ll haul down their colors 
before you ever get a sight of ‘em. 
Well, I hope your vacation’ll do you 
good.” 

He joined in the cheers that arose 
as the soldiers took the train. “God 
bless you, boys!” he said in almost a 
breathless cry. He drew apart from 
the crowd as the train departed, and 
went home by an unfrequented way. 
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Pritchard may have felt no fear as 
to the safety of his son, but he did 
feel the loss of his _ presence. 
Although his manner had appreci- 
ably changed, his absorption in the 
war was deep and strong. The 
proposition that the conflict was un- 
necessary and inexcusable was once 
advanced in his hearing, and he read 
the offender a lecture on patriotism, 
interspersing it with pertinent sug- 
gestions as to what ought to be done 
with traitors. But Pritchard’s feel- 
ings were to be. further outraged. 
Reports of mismanagement began to 
come in. Pritchard’s newspaper in- 
stinct forbade him to excise such 
matter, but he exercised his privi- 
lege as telegraph editor and stock- 
holder to soften the asperities in the 
headlines he wrote. “Just a little 
confusion arising from the sudden- 
ness of preparation,” he explained. 
“I marvel that the management has 
been so good.” 

When the first dispatches about 
food fell on Pritchard’s desk he 
thought it was “a good one on the 
boys.” “Complain of the food!” he 
chuckled. “Well!” Detecting a 
communicative mood, I drew him 
out and got the story of Anderson- 
ville. For the rest of the night the 
colonel was silently amused, resolv- 
ing the comparison in his mind 
while he edited copy. 

The telegraphic reports about the 
food supplies and camp conditions 
were supplemented by letters which 
the boys began to write home. 
Pritchard received one from his. son. 
In the main it was manly in tone, 
but it did not wholly conceal a mood 
of complaint. Pritchard was silent 
about this letter for almost a week. 
He waved aside the criticisms it con- 
tained as those natural to a boy 
used to home comforts. “You know 
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his mother’s kind a spoiled him,” he 
said. Yes, we knew. 

But the colonel became more 
grave as the weeks went by. One 
day a letter came addressed to him 
in an unfamiliar hand. Young 
Pritchard was “a little weak,’ the 
writer said, “but he isn’t in the hos- 
pital yet, and he’ll pull around all 
right. That is,” added the writer, 
“if we can get anything fit for him 
to eat!” 

The complaints became general. 
Hardly able at first to restrain his 
indignation, Pritchard began to 
wonder what had “got into things.” 
“Tt’s: possible,” he conceded one day, 
“that there has been some blunder- 
ing.” He received the attacks on 
the commissary with less and less 
disposition to challenge them, until 
finally an issue of the paper appeared 
containing the simple but hard cap- 
tion, “Rotten Beef!” 

“How is he getting along?” I ven- 
tured one day, seeing that Pritch- 
ard’s manner was unusually sad. 

“Well, we’re considerably worried 
about him!” he said. “He’s got 
fever or something. I think it’s the 
Southern climate and malaria.” 

Pritchard’s spirits revived when 
Admiral Sampson cabled the news 
of Cervera’s defeat. He was glad 
for the glory of the victory, and, too, 
it was plain that the war was at an 
end. 

If -only the loss of lives in war 
was confined to that caused by the 
enemy’s bullets! But young men, 
fresh from home, had not the art of 
taking care of themselves as had the 
regulars, it was said. The elder 
Pritchard’s prophecy had come true 
—the boys had not been permitted 
a sight of the enemy—but camp life 
proved more serious than actual con- 
flict might have been. Many of the 
inexperienced soldiers on their re- 
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turn, were not able to keep their 
places in the ranks. Young Pritch- 
ard was driven home in an ambu- 
lance and there was a substitute at 
the telegraph editor’s desk the next 
day. “He is in great danger,” the 
physician told us. 

Later reports were more encourag- 
ing and at last we were rejoiced to 
see the colonel come down and hang 
up his coat. He had visibly aged. 
“T gusss he’ll pull shvough,’’ he said. 

A full month went by. “The boy 
will be out pretty soon, I think,” 
said Pritchard to me, becoming com- 
municative once more. “He’s had a 
pretty hard time. Soldiering was no 
play!” A semblance of the old smile 
came back to his face. “He’s been 
pretty ill, but ah,” he continued, with 
a groan, “that isn’t the worst! He 
was like one starved, having passed 
the stage of pain and feeling no de- 
sire for food. Through the doctor’s 
careful attention he was brought 
back to the hunger point again. His 
mother was by his side constantly. 
One day, almost in a moment, it 
seemed, his returning hunger became 
savage. He jumped at his food and 
began to bolt it like a wolf. His 
mother tried to restrain him, coax- 
ing and petting him. -Suddenly he 
turned upon her, his eyes flaming 
with the madness of delirium”’— 
Pritchard could hardly proceed—“and 
—and—oh, my God! he struck her!” 

I waited for the paroxysm of pain 
at the recollection to pass. 

“The fact is,” he continued, rising 
to his feet and pacing the floor, “the 
boys were starved! The food was 
unfit and they couldn’t eat it. There 
was no excuse for that!” 

Suddely he was stricken by a sec- 
ond access of grief. He turned and 
advanced upon me, shaking his 
clenched hands in my face. “I tell 
you the conduct of the war toward 


the boys in the field was criminal! 
I say, sir, it was criminal!” 

Pritchard had denounced his gov- 
ernment! 

Scarce a week had passed before 
the colonel came to my desk to ask 
for a certain “exchange.” I looked 
over the pile of papers before me 
without finding it and had started to 
kick through those on the floor when 
he interrupted me. “Oh, never 
mind! This will do,” he said, and 
he picked up a paper that had no 
relation in either character or geog- 
raphy to the one he had asked for. 
He began to turn its pages indiffer- 
ently, I thought, and once when I 
glanced up his eyes were quickly 
averted from my own. 

“How is your boy?” I asked. 

“He’s not so well; he’s had a kind 
of relapse.” 

My inquiry gave him the opening 
he had been seeking. He leaned 
down, resting one arm on my desk, 
and in low, confidential tones, but 
with apparent shame-facedness, said: 

“I—I hope you'll forget what I 
said the other day!” , 

“If I understand what you mean,” 
I replied. | 

His look searched my face. He 
could not believe that I did not un- 
derstand perfectly—that I had not 


been condemning him hourly ever — 


since. In his morbid brooding it 
had seemed to him that everybody 
knew his disgrace and was shouting 
it, one to another. 

“You know—my talk about the 
army—and all that.” 

“You're making too much of it,” I 
answered, “and I’m sure you had 
cause.” 

“No, no! Don’t say that! There’s 
no excuse for disloyalty!” Disloy- 
alty! It seemed to me that he visibly 
aged in the moment he spoke the 
word, 
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“You're talking nonsense!” I re- 
plied. 

He shook his head sadly. I was 
shocked at the hopelessness of his 
expression. Remorse was written 
in every line of his face. “I have 
been disloyal!” he insisted. “I 
thought I was a patriot, but when 
the test came—” He was sunk in 
utter despondency. 

“Do be reasonable!” I said. “The 
utterance of a passing mood can’t 
stand for a moment before your 
splendid service in the past!” 

He could not see it so, but my at- 
titude, I felt, somewhat cheered him, 
although as he left the room his 
stoop was pronounced and the 
sprightliness of his step was gone. 

Shortly after this I received a let- 
ter from Pritchard’s Grand Army 
post which filled me with indigna- 
tion. It was somewhat formal in 
tone, earnestly requesting me to be 
present and testify “in the case of 
the Oliver P. Morton Grand Army 
Post versus Thompson Pritchard.” 
My first impulse was to go straight- 
way to the commander and remon- 
strate. Why make such ado about 
nothing? Why make the matter 
public and place a stigma on the 
name of a brave soldier? But I went 
to Pritchard instead. 

“See here, colonel, what’s up?” I 
asked. 

“Isn’t it plain enough?” he asked, 
somewhat peevishly. 

“But how did they find it out?” 

“He, turned his glasses full upon 
me. “I told them, of course. How 
else?” 

“But why?” 

“Because otherwise I could not 
look my comrades in the face!” 

A strange spectacle for times of 
peace greeted me when I presented 
myself as a witness at the trial. Few 
formalities of the court-martial had 
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‘neglected ! 


been omitted. Pritchard had ap- 
peared in full uniform, the epaulettes 
of the colonel on his shoulders, his 
sword by his side. His judges, three, 
wearing the insignia of their respec- 
tive offices, were ranged behind a 
table. Certain members of the post 
were present as spectators. 

The commander, as president of 
the court, arose and read the indict- 
ment. In formal terms, it charged 
that Thompson Pritchard, on a cer- 
tain date and in a certain place, “did 
then and there” give expression to 
disloyal sentiments against the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

“Is the defendant guilty or not 
guilty?” 

Pritchard arose. “If the Court 
will allow him,” he said most defer- 
entially, “the defendant will say that 
certain utterances he does not deny. 
It is for his judges, knowing all the 
facts, to determine whether they are 
disloyal, and whether he is fit longer 
to be a member of the post. So 
much he allows himself. He pleads 
not guilty.” 

As he started to take his seat his 


‘sword clanked against his chair. He 


stood a moment irresolute. His lips 
twitched and there was a cloud on 
his spectacles as if the light behind 
them had been suddenly dimmed. 
With hands that visibly trembled, he 
unhooked the scabbard from his 
belt, and extended the hilt of the 
sheathed sword to the judges. One 
formality of the trial had been 
The president received 
the blade that had flashed in Pritch- 
ard’s hand on many a hard fought 
field and gently laid it on the table 
before him. “That’s scarcely neces- 
sary, comrade,” he protested, but 
Pritchard dismissed the objection 
with a wave of the hand. 


I was called to the stand. [| was 


formally asked my name, age, place 
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of residence and occupation, and 
other prelimina interrogatories. 
Then came the vital part of the in- 
quiry: “State as well as you can, 
what conversation took place be- 
tween you and the defendant on the 
—th of last month.” 

I began my reply by relating the 
circumstances under which the con- 
versation took place, resolving them 
in Pritchard’s favor. “The: defend- 
ant,” I said, “had been under a ner- 
vous strain for some time—” 

Pritchard whispered to his coun- 
sel, who then interrupted me. “We 
object to the witness giving his per- 
sonal opinions. Let him confine 
himself to the facts.” 

Something like a smile lit up the 
countenance of the president and [ 
saw it reflected from the defendant’s 
counsel. The truth flashed upon me. 
The trial had been ordered at the in- 
stigation of Pritchard himself. 

Prompted by the court to tell only 
what had actually occurred, I had 
resumed my testimony when there 
was a knock at the door. The pro- 
ceedings were interrupted, while one 
of the judges, seated near, arose and 
opened it just enough for the pre- 
sentment of his head and shoulders. 
Soon I heard him utter an exclama- 
tion in which surprise and a more 
plangent note were mingled. He 
drew back, closed the door very 
silently and as silently tiptoed to the 
side of the president and whispered. 
The latter’s face was horror-stricken 
and soon the three judges had bent 
their heads together in earnest con- 
ference. Only a moment. The judge 
nearest Pritchard made his way to 
where he sat and said something in 


low tones. I saw Pritchard’s head 
go down on his breast and his form 
shake with repressed emotion. -A 
sense of calamity pervaded the room, 
hushing the lightest sound. Noises 
far down the street came up to my 
ears and in a distant part of the city 
a clock began, like a knell, to toll 
the hours. The commander got to 
his feet, his hands grasped the edges 
of the table and for a moment he did 
not lift his eyes. At length he began 
in a voice hardly controlled, and 
with halts between his words: 

“Comrades, I need not tell you 
how much the de—our comrade, I 
mean—is held in our respect and 
affection. For certain words he one 
day uttered, when he was scarcely 
responsible, he has been sorely tor- 
mented in heart and mind. His love 
for his country, amounting to a con- 
suming passion, has pom, his of- 
fence appear heinous to his sensitive 
spirit. To our earnest protests he 
paid no heed—he must be tried and 
judged. To no member of this post, 
to no one of his comrades who 
marched with him to the sea need I 
speak of his courage or his patriot- 
ism. For four long years he was in 
the front of the fight, offering his 
life anew each day as a sacrifice.” 
The commander gripped the table 
harder and the tears coursed down 
his cheeks. “His—his country did 
not accept the sacrifice—then! It 
was reserved—for a later time! He 
now is wounded unto death—his 
heart is torn and bleeding! I give 
him back the sword he has so highly 
honored! Comrades, Thompson 
Pritchard has’ given his very life for 
his country—his boy is dead!” 
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The Road to Gooch’s Landing 


By CHARLES Francis SAUNDERS 


I know a ‘saath a weary road, 


Beside t! the ‘thickets of wild thorn, 
Out to the waters of the bay. 


Out to the waters of the bay, 

With flitting sails and sun a-light— 
I wonder if my path of life 

Leads surely to a.goal as bright! 


Mora, in checked working apron 
up to her chin and with a dab of 
charcoal under one unconscious eye, 
tacked the manuscript of her verses 
to an upper corner of a temporary 
mat that framed her picture, at last 
finished and ready to be launched 
upon a world jaded and craving sur- 
prises. Publishers with commis- 
sions for illustrations and decorative 
designs did not come pulling the 
door bell at Mrs. Perkins’s so fre- 
quently that they jostled one an- 
other on the stairs, on their way up 
to the fourth floor back; so between- 
whiles there was time for the con- 
ception and execution of master- 
and-other-pieces, which, after being 
industriously circulated, were, event- 
ually, almost always taken by some 
periodical and even paid for without 
resort to the law. So “The Road to 
Gooch’s Landing” came into being 
—a reminiscence in charcoal of the 
sleepy old New England seaside vil- 
lage where a summer vacation had 
been spent. 

Philena, housekeeper of the fourth 
floor back, critic-in-chief and keeper 
of the privy purse, viewed the fin- 
ished picture with approbation and 
checked off the statements in verse 
with the rigid exactness of one ac- 
customed to balancing accounts to 
the uttermost cent. 


“*That winds through sands and 
boulders gray ’—yes, there’s the 
sand, and the boulders rise and hit 
you with their realism. “Thickets of 
wild thorn ’"—I suppose some of the 
vegetation will pass at a pinch for 
that. “The bay with flitting sails 
and sun a-light ’—one sail flits, and 
there’s a streak of sunshine, sure 
enough. ‘Path of life leads surely to 
a goal as bright ’—natural to won- 
der ‘that, I suppose; especially if 
you are fond of the shore. Dear, I 
think’ the picture the best you ever 
did! There’s the very smell of salt 
about it, and the way you have got 
the feeling of wind in those grasses 
is wonderful. Don’t send it to any 
of ‘those horrid ten-cent monthlies— 
the best isn’t too good for it. It’s 
ever so much nicer than that snip of 
a thing that Avis Kringle took and 
paid you eight dollars for on accept- 
ance. Any of the New England 
magazines would jump at it if they 
had the chance, because of the local 
color, Is’nt it too bad the A//antic 
doesn’t print pictures?” 

“And you really think it better to 
try selling the picture with the lines 
with it, instead of sending it off 
alone to tell its own story?” asked 


Mora, reflectively. 


“Yes, indeed; the lines make 
everything so clear, just like “The 
Man With the Hoe,’ you know; and 
then if the stupid man should make 
a botch of reproduction and that sail 
got lost, you know people might not 
notice the sea.” 

“You're the practicalest young 
person I ever did know, Phil, dear,” 
remarked Mora, as she began to fish 
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for brown paper and pasteboard 
under the bureau; “I don’t know 
what I should do without you.” 

Thereupon, “The Road to Gooch’s” 
was sent, as straight as the express 
company would carry it, to the 
editor of the first illustrated maga- 
zine in the land. 

The next day, over their tea, the 
friends discussed with all the irrev- 
erent imagination of artistic tem- 
peraments upon which the dew of 
the morning still rests, the probable 
reception of “The Road to Gooch’s” 
in that Turkey-carpeted sanctum 
whither it had been dispatched. The 
next day but one Philena became 
susceptibly nervous whenever she 
saw an express wagon in their street 
and continued so until it was safe 
past Mrs. Perkins’s door. The mail, 
after the morning delivery, which 
brought nothing, was without inter- 
est. The day following that she 
openly intimated to Mrs. Perkins 
that somebody about the house 
must have a letter addressed to Miss 
Mora. 

So for several suspenseful days, 
until life began to have moments 
again when the picture was not the 
centre of the little universe in Mrs. 
Perkins’s fourth floor back; in fact, 
for one whole day Mora forgot all 
about it while engaged in the throes 
of composing an utterly imprac- 
ticable design for an advertisement 
which avery practical furniture 
dealer had commissioned her to 
draw for him. That evening, when 
she came in from down town, Phi- 
lena met her at the door with an air 
of suppressed excitement. 

“*The Road to Gooch’s’ is back,” 
she announced, “but I think there 
must be something favorable inside 
the wrapper, for the expressman 
Said it was prepaid. You remember 


Mr. Stockton’s story about the pic- 
ture of the Bull Calf.” 

“Maybe Mrs. Perkins paid the ex- 
pressage at the door and forgot to 
ask us for it,” said Mora, incredu- 
lously. 

“Mrs. Perkins might do a great 
many queer things, but she would 
never make a mistake like that. No, 
I think they are willing to take the 
picture, if you change the name or 
something. The name is not so very 
pretty, do you think?” 

“It’s beautifully packed,” was 
Mora’s irrelevant reply, as she cut 
the strings. 

In a few minutes the familiar fea- 
tures of the old road were again 
beaming upon the two young 
women; but, in spite of the most 
thorough search amid the wrappings 
of the picture, no fragment of a 
letter was to be found—not even the 
conventional printed declination 
with thanks. 

“This is just declination without 
comment,” said Mora; “well, com- 
ment is unnecessary, I suppose.” 

“But I don’t understand what 
made them pay the return express- 
age,” wailed the perplexed Philena. 
“Men are such queer creatures; why 
can't they say what they mean?” 

Hours later, as Philena turned out 
her gas on retiring for the night, a 
thought struck her. 

“Mora,” she said, with convince- 
ment, “I do believe the editor liked 
your picture and prepaid that ex- 
pressage as a delicate way of en- 
couraging you to try again.” 

But Mora vas sound asleep. 

The winter sun shone full on the 
picture next day when Mora entered 
her studio. 

“This will never do,” she said with 
early morning enthusiasm; “you 
mustn't gather moss this way.” 

So it was energetically started off 
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to the second best illustrated in the 
land—whence, as on a greased track, 
it came back, the next day but one, 
at 9 a. m., accompanied by an un- 
ambiguous printed expression of un- 
availability. 

“The mean things!” said Philena. 
But she had the soothing recollec- 
tion of having paid the expressman 
his forty cents principally in pennies 
and smooth nickels. 

Had there been a general editorial 
boycott declared against “The Road 
to Gooch’s’ there could not have 
been greater unanimity of rejection 
than was now expended upon the 
unfortunate composition. So regu- 
lar were its passages to and from 
New York that thrifty Philena once 
tried to wheedle the receiving clerk 
at the express office into granting 
her reduced rates for round trips. As 
though rejection were not enough, 
injury was one day added to insult 
by the picture’s coming back with a 
hole punched through the middle, 
due apparently to insufficient pack- 
ing. Thereupon, Mora, instead of 
considering the battle over, showed 
the grit of the real artist and proved 
herself heiress to a place on the line. 
She tacked a fresh sheet of paper on 
her drawing board and did the pic- 
ture all over again. But the new 
“Gooch’s” fared no better than the 
old. Even New England would 
have none of it, and it came back so 
persistently that the expressman’s 
visits finally set the tongues of all 
the neighborhood gossips a-wagging 
and the rumor spread, first that one 
and then that both Mrs. Perkins’s 
fourth floor backs were to be mar- 
ried in the spring and their things 
were coming already. 

All this Mora took philosophic- 
ally enough as part of the business, 
but Philena scolded and stormed at 
the inexorable expressman as un- 


reasonably as a little mother bird 
might berate the rising waters of a 
flood that threatens her nest full of 
fledglings. One evening Mor came 
in late from a day down town, to 
find the little rooms resounding to 
the triumphant strains of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Wedding March,” the studio 
ablaze with light from the two lamps 
of the establishment and simmering 
in heat from the excessive efforts of 
the little gas stove which in cold 
weather assisted the one small regis- 
ter in keeping green the memory of 
heat in the fourth floor back. 

“Why this sound of revelry by 
night?” asked Mora, aghast. “It 
can’t be that ‘Gooch’ has been ac- 
cepted ?” 

“It can be and it will be,” said 
Philena, gaily, wheeling about on 
her piano stool, “but it isn’t yet. 
Only another checker in his career— 
but such a good omen, I| thought. 
He came back to-day without a bit 
of pasteboard around him-and only 
a skimpy piece of brown paper, and 
that falling off; and he isn’t hurt a 
bit. It seems like a miracle, and I 
am sure he must have been pre- 
served for great things. So I am 
celebrating his acceptance that is to 
be.” 

Mora marched over to the easel, 
where the returned prodigal glow- 
ered on the scene in tones of blackest 
charcoal, and examined the paper 
anxiously. It did seem to be intact. 
' “Why, that’s right encouraging, 
Phil,” she said. “We'll start him 
again to-morrow. We haven't been 
the rounds of all the periodicals yet; 
and if we had, you know some of 
them might have new editors now, 
and that would be the same as a new 
magazine. Men may come and men 
may go, but Gooch goes on forever.” 

“Besides,” said Philena, shrewdly, 
“maybe some of the old ones have 
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already lived to regret not accepting 
him and would snap him up if they 
had another chance. How we shall 
miss him when he is acceptéd! I 
declare it won't seem like the same 
place without Gooch in it.” 

“Or expected back any moment, 
said Mora, “at our expense.” 

She sat down in front of the pic- 
ture and read over the manuscript 
that was fastened to the mat. 

“Phil,” she said, after a while, “I 
think what’s the matter with this 
thing is that there is no particular 
point to it. It tells no story. There 
would be more sense in it, somehow, 
if it taught a lesson—if it had a 
moral writ large at the end of it, like 
an Atsop’s fable.” 

“And you an artist!’ protested 
Philena. “It’s a thing of beauty; it- 
self is its own excuse for being. It’s 
a perfectly lovely old road, and we'll 
reach some old editor with it yet, 
who will be carried straight back to 
his boyhood by that road, and will 
say to himself, the art of this thing 
is it doesn’t say too much; it starts 
the wheels of memory to moving 
and then keeps away from the ma- 
chinery. Then to you he'll say, very 
businesslike, ‘Dear Madame’ (with 
an ‘e—QOh, I’m sure he'll spell 
madame with an ‘e,’ like a gentle- 
man of the old school, as he is)— 
‘your picture and accompanying 
lines are accepted. Enclosed is 
check for fifty <io'lars. Would pay 
more but times are hard. Shall be 
pleased to see more of your work.’ ” 

Just then there was a knock at the 
door, and, without waiting for per- 
mission, in walked Master Perkins, 
bearing a tray, or which lay a card. 

“Goodness!” cried Mora, as she 
picked it up. “Listen to this: 


XERXES A. SMITH, 


Representi Jones, Brown 
& Jackson, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
Our Motto: 
“Keep shouting, and you are 


und to be heard 
by-and-by.” 


“What in the world can an adver- 
tisement man want here at six 
o'clock, or in the middle of the day, 
for that matter! He ought to know 
a struggling devotee of art has no 
money to pay for advertising her 
wares.” 

“Maybe you could get him to ad- 
vertise Gooch on the basis of half 
proceeds—no sale, no pay,* observed 
the practical Philena, with interest. 
“Show the gentleman right up, 
Bobby.” 

Mr. Smith said as he entered: 

“Madame, your pardon for in- 
truding at this time of night, but I 
was in a bit of a hurry, and so I 
thought I'd just drop in—or rather, 
drop up, as it turns out—on my way 
home, and save a day. I take it you 
are the lady that drew that folding- 
bed design a few weeks ago, for the 
Procrustes Furniture Company, 
aren't you?” 

“I did do one,” said Mora. “Won't 
you sit down?” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Smith; “now 
you mention it I believe I will,” and 
he suited the action to the word; 
then, standing his hat carefully on 
the floor, between his feet, he thrust 
first one arm, then the other, into 
mid-air, so as to free his wrists of 
his overcoat sleeves, and proceeded 
to talk. 

“Well, I was in at their place the 
other day and saw that, and the style 
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of work rather took my fancy—it’s 
the kind of thing that makes a man 
feel in a good humor and like spend- 
ing some money on the family. So 
I said to Procrustes—I know him 
well, schoolboys together — ‘Pro,’ 
says I, ‘that’s not half bad. Give me 
the address of your artist friend. I'd 
like to have some of that sort of 
thing myself some time, maybe.’ So 
that’s how I happened to get wind of 
you—and now to business. What 
I’m after is this. An old customer 
of mine, a soap manufacturer, came 
in to-day and wanted a picture to 
advertise a new brand he is getting 
out, and, of course, like all these fel- 
lows, he must have it right off. It’s 
a sand soap, and he wants some sort 
of a landscape, with a regular old- 
time sandy road and two or three 
extra-white geese, don’t you know, 
on the roadside—got so white wash- 
ing themselves with Tompkins’s 
Sand Soap—see? Then, some sort of 
a rhyme or gag to go with it. Now, 
he wants a poster of the picture, and 
then the same thing reduced for his 
circular and wrapper, and the whole 
business must be ready for him by 
the first of the month. That means 
the picture must be in my hands by 
4 p. m. to-morrow. Can you do it?” 

To Mora the proposal was sublime 
in its preposterousness. She was a 
slow worker at best after the thought 
of her picture was clear in her mind, 
and here was an unformed idea pre- 
sented which she was expected to 
develop and put in black and white 
in less than a day. Her reluctant 
lips were opening to frame a declina- 
tion when she suddenly caught sight 
of Philena’s excited eyes. They were 
wide open and round, and her lips— 
she was standing a little in the rear 
of Mr. Smith, so he did not see her— 
were round, | too, as who should say 


*“Goo-00-00.’ 


Like a flash Mora caught the idea, 

“What would the work be worth 
to you?” she asked, with outward 
compasure, but her heart was going 
pit-a-pat so loudly she could hardly 
hear herself speak. 

“If the picture fills the bill and 
you put as much ginger in it as you 
did in that furniture drawing, | am 
quite willing to pay you what you 
are in the habit of getting for such 
work,” said Mr. Smith, with the 
magnanimity of a man whose profit 
is a sure thing. 

“Well,” said Mora, “I'll bring 
something to your office at four to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

When the door closed on the re- 
treating Mr. Smith, Philena caught 
the unresisting Mora round the 
waist and the two waltzed a solemn 
waltz about the imperturbable Gooch 
on the easel. 

“Isn’t Mr. Smith a dear?” cried 
Philena. “He’s just cut out for a 
fairy godmother. I do hope he 
doesn’t have apoplexy from his 
climb, poor man. How stupid of us 
not to have seen that Gooch was just 
mapped out for a sand soap adver- 
tisement! Sand, sand, everywhere 
in it, nor any drop to drink. All you 
have to do, Mora, is to change a 
couple of boulders to three very, 
very white geese, waddling over the 
hill, and print under the picture, 


“Goosie, goosie gander, 
Where do you wander ?” 


“Along the path to take my bath 


With TOMPKINS’S SAND SOAP,” 


and there you are!” 
* * + * * * 


“The Road to Gooch’s,” wrote Mora in 
her next letter to the home folks, the crisp 
check of Jones, Brown & Jackson lying on 
the desk before her, “does not, after all, 
lead to the Temple ‘of Fame, but, as you 
will find if you insist on getting Tompkins’s 
Sand Soap, it does lead to cleanliness, 
which, being next to godliness, is by no 
means an unworthy end of art.” 
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William C. Sprague, the notably success- 
ful editor of “The American y,” has 
made a new departure in literature for 
young people, and one that will be wel- 
comed by parents and teachers, and by all 
who wish to see young Americans grow 
up to intelligent, loyal citizenship. He has 

en, for the first time, the history of the 
aiden Purchase in such entertaini 
story form that the reader forgets, in his 
interest in the hero, that he is reading his- 
tory. The hero is introduced as a French 
drummer boy in the great battle of Hohen- 
linden. He distinguishes himself, and in- 
stead of promotion seeks from Napoleon 
permission to go to Louisiana in search of 
his father, who had gone there three years 
before. He serves as valet to Napoleon, 
and learns of the great events that are mak- 
ing history. Later he is sent with secret 
messages to the French in San Domingo 
and in Louisiana. After exciting adven- 
tures he accomplishes his mission, and is 
present at the lowering of the Spanish flag, 
and later at that of the French and the rais- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes. It is difficult 
to conceive of a better story in both pur- 
pose and execution, and it is especially 
timely. The mechanical and artistic details 
of the book deserve special mention. 

[Lee & Shepard, Boston; $1.50.] 


“The Boy Courier of Napoleon.” A Story 
of the Louisiana Purchase. By William 
C. Sprague. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 


Large I2mo. 350 pages. 


That the original sources of our history 
should be so widely scattered, so inaccessi- 
ble and so unsystematized has long been a 
cause of weariness of the flesh and irrita- 
ton of the spirit to historical students. Cer- 
tain publishers have recently come to their 
assistance by compiling a complete docu- 
mentary history of our country from 1606 
to the present time. The documents which 
are exact transcripts of the originals, being 
arranged in chronological order, make up 
an essentially complete national narrative. 

book referred to is entitled “National 
Documents,” and may be procured at a 
=o Rete from the publishers of The 
Unit Books, at 1 West 34th street, New 
York. Cloth, 72¢. 


At a critical period in our national de- 
velopment—about 1830—when this country 
in point of manners was much like a lusty 
overgrown boy with superfluous energy 
continually overflowing the dams of con- 
ventionality, Mrs. Frances M. Trollope, the 
mother of the novelist, came to this coun- 
try, observed us, and wrote up her observa- 
tions in “Domestic Manners of the Amer- 
icans.” When the book first appeared it 
could hardly be called flattering, but now 
it is more so. It is pleasant to be reminded 
that we have in some ways, at any rate, im- 
proved on the much eulogized “good old 
days.” Probably to give us the cheering re- 
minder that we are not in all ways inferior 
to our ancestors, the publishers of The Unit 

ks have recently added it to their list. 
It may be had of tne ~ublishers at 1 West 
4th street, New York, at a price quite out 
of keeping with its high grade of editing, 
printing and binding. Cloth, 64¢. 


Now that the majority of thinking people 
have caught up intellectually with the great 
prophetic minds of the past generation, the 
great books of a generation ago are again 
of exceptional interest. Conspicuous amon 
such books is Renan’s “Life of Jesus, 
which has recently appeared among The 
Unit Books. The fact that scores of ad- 
vance orders were received from clergy- 
men in all parts of the country throws an 
interesting light upon the religious situ- 
ation. Theology is crumbling before real 
religion, and the “Life of Jesus” is essen- 
tially a religious book. Like other Unit 
Books, it appears to be high enough in 
grade for anybody’s taste and low enough 
in price for everybody's purse. It may be 
obtained from the publishers at 1 West 
34th street, New York. Cloth, 68c. 


1 CENT A MILE TRAVELED. 
ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EXCURSION, 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

Over the Boston & Albany, through the 
most beautiful section of Massachusetts, 
the Berkshire Hills, down the Hudson 
River on either day or night boat; the Fall 
River Line’s palace steamers “Puritan” or 
“Priscilla,” Friday or Saturday nights, ar- 
riving in Boston the next morning, at 7 
a. m., all for $5.00. Stop-over in New York 
to Oct. 25 for $2 extra. From stations west 

of Boston, Oct. 12. Address for leaflet. 
A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 
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NORTHERN MAINE’S BIG-GAME 
WEALTH. 


Latest Reports Tell of Moose and Deer in 
Abundance in the Great Forests of 
Aroostook. 


With the approach of the Fall hunting 
season in Maine come numerous reports 
from the Northern section of the State re- 
garding the abundance of large game to be 
met with. Through the summer months the 

resence of deer in and about the clearings 
te been of almost daily occurrence in many 
districts, and: in several instances handsome 
great moose have been seen far south of 
their usual haunts, at least one family, a big 
bull, cow and calf, being seen only a short 
distance north of Bangor. Latest reports 
tell of plenty of big game in practically all 
parts of Northern Maine, so there is plenty 
of sport ahead for the hunters who are 
planning to take a few weeks off in October, 
or a little later, and demonstrate their skill 
with the rifle in the depths of the Maine 
woods. 

The fact that the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad has pushed its four hundred miles 
and more of steel pathway far into the fa- 
vorite haunts of Maine’s big game makes it 
easy for visiting sportsmen to ride in the 
height of comfort to the very station of 
their choice. Then one is in closest touch 
with the game itself, and whether he carries 
home a handsome trophy or not depends on 


his own skill and prowess as a hunter; 


surely the game is there, and in abundance. 

In order that sportsmen may become 
more familiar with the manifold attractions 
of an outing in the Maine woods, the Pas- 
senget Department of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad has issued a 180-page guide- 
book, entitled “In the Maine Woods,” which 
is sent to any address by C. C. Brown, G. P. 
& T. A., Bangor, Me., on receipt of ten cents 
to pay postage. This book is beautifully 
illustrated with over a hundred half-tone 
cuts depicting hunting, fishing, canoeing, 
camp life and rare scenic effects in the im- 
mense playground of which it treats, has 
two full-page colored inserts, and is replete 
from cover to cover with just such informa- 
tion as the sportsman is most in need of 
and most anxious to kfow before making ‘a 
trip to the Maine forests. 


A RARE OCTOBER TRIP. 


Over the Boston & Albany R. R. to 
Albany, the Hudson River steamer to New 
York, and the Fall River Line to Boston, 
Thursday, Oct. 13, to Sunday, Oct. 16; $5.00 
buys whole trip. Stop-over in New York 
to Oct. 25 for $2 extra. From stations west 
of Boston, Oct. 12. Send for descriptive 
leaflet. 

A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston 


BOOK NOTES 


THE WAY TO <I. LOUIS. 


Grand Trunk Railway Offers Suggestions 
in Handsome Booklet. 


All that any prospective visitor to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis may want to 
know ‘concerning the chief features of the 
great exposition is very attractively pre 
sented in the profusely illustrated publica- 
tion issued by the passenger department of 
the Grand Trunk Railway System. The 
booklet not only describes the features of 
the fair and the events which led up to the 
exhibition, but also pictures the route to the 
fair over the Grand Trunk and its connec- 
tions. This route, by the way, affords an 
opportunity for tourists to see the beauty 
places among the Green Hills of Vermont, 
the White Mountains, Niagara Falls, the 
Thousand Islands, many of the quaint old 
Canadian cities, and miles upon miles of 
Great Lakes scenery. Tickets are good for 
stop-over privileges at many points, includ- 
ing Niagara Falls and Chicago. The book- 
let, which contains maps of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System and of the fair 
grounds, may be had for a 2-cent stamp 
enclosed to T. H. Hanley, Agt. N. E. P. A, 
360 Washington street, Boston. 


EXCURSION TO ALBANY, HUDSON 
RIVER AND NEW YORK 
CITY FOR $5.00. 


Thursday, Oct. 13, is the date of the cele- 
brated $5 Autumnal Excursion over the 
Boston & Albany R. R., the Hudson River 
Steamers, the Fall River Line to Boston, 
arriving Saturday or Sunday. Stop-over 
in New York to Oct. 25 for $2 extra. From 
stations west of Boston, Oct. 12. Send for 
descriptive leafiet. 

A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


578 MILES BY RAIL AND STEAMER, 
$5.00, OCT. 13 to 16. 


Through the famous Berkshire Hills to 
Albany, down the Hudson River by either 
day or night boat, thence Fall River Line to 
Boston. 

Annual New York Excursion over the 
Boston & Albany R. R., from Boston, 
Thursday, Oct. 13. From stations west of 
Boston, Oct. 12. Send to A. S. Hansoy, 
Pass. Agent, Boston, for descriptivt 
eafiet. 


. MILK MIXTURES 
for babies are many times dangerous in that 
the milk may become tainted. Borden’ 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is absolutely 
safe, being rendered sterile in the proces 
of preparation. As a general hou 
milk it is superior and always available. 
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